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If  1  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  t?w  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  qf  great  men,  thep 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  late;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  thep  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  map  go  on  fearless.— Dm  Fos. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


French  politics  are  progressing  very  smoothly.  The 
supplementary  elections  gave  the  Republicans  a  clear 
majority,  and  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  they  have  now, 
it  is  computed,  350  out  of  532  seats.  Of  course  this 
reckoning  is  in  some  degree  provisional  and  conjectural, 
for  among  the  new  Deputies  there  are  many  “  dark 
horses,”  but  it  is  certain  that  M.  Gambetta  can  com¬ 
mand  a  decisive  vote  on  any  practical  issue,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  if  some  of  the  new  men  are  at  present 
doubtful,  the  success  of  the  Republican  party  will 
speedily  work  their  conversion.  The  meeting  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  this  week  has  been  remarkable 
for  nothing  except  the  moderation  of  the  majority.  The 
Due  d’Audiffret-Pasquier  has  been  chosen  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  M.  Jules  Grevy  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies ;  but  their  appointments  were  assured 
beforehand.  On  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Chambers,  M.  Gambetta  induced  the  Republican  Union 
and  the  Republican  Left,  with  some  members  of  the 
Left  Centre,  to  enter  into  an  engagement  that  they  would 
only  support  “  a  homogeneous  Cabinet  resolved  to  con¬ 
duct  affairs  in  a  truly  Republican  sense.”  But  from  this 
engagement  the  leaders,  both  of  the  Left  Centre  and  the 
Republican  Union,  it  is  said,  dissented.  At  any  rate,  M. 
Gambetta  has  not  been  satisfied  with  the  provisional  ad¬ 
ministration  which  was  arranged  under  M.  Dufaure’s 
Presidency  on  Thursday.  It  contains  no  representative 
of  the  pure  Left.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Left  Centre 
men  are  sound  Republicans — M.  Ricard,  M.  Wadding- 
ton,  M.  Christofle,  M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort ;  while  Admiml 
Fourichon,  one  of  the  Tours  Government,  takes  the  place 
of  the  Marquis  de  Montaignac  at  the  Ministry  of  Marine. 
Of  the  old  members  MM.  Dufaure  and  Leon  Say,  the 
Liberals,  remain ;  while  the  Marshal  is  gratified  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  Due  Decazes  and  General  de  Cissey.  M.  Gam¬ 
betta  must  wait  a  little  longer  for  the  full  fruition  of  his 
victory. 


knowledge  of  these  facts  and  Marsh  being  summoned 
before  a  Committee  of  the  Representatives  which  was 
investigating  the  management  of  the  Army  Department, 
the  whole  story  came  out.  General  Belknap  took  all 
the  responsibility  upon  himself,  and  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  President,  which  the  latter  accepted.  On 
the  following  day  it  was  resolved  in  the  Cabinet  that 
Belknap  should  be  prosecuted  in  the  Washington 
Criminal  Court,  but  at  the  same  time  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  distrusting  the 
bona  jides  of  the  Government,  resolved  upon  an  impeach¬ 
ment.  Unfortunately  Marsh,  whose  testimony  is  all- 
important,  has  escaped  to  Canada.  The  Republicans 
accuse  the  Democratic  Committee  of  the  House  of  having 
promoted  his  flight,  so  that  the  complete  vindication  of 
the  President  and  his  friends  might  become  impossible  ; 
the  Democrats  retort  that  the  Administration  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  frightening  the  witness  away  by  the  crim¬ 
inal  proceedings  in  the  District  Court — so  the  matter 
stands  at  present.  The  blow  dealt  at  the  character  of 
the  Government  is  a  deadly  one  ;  and  another,  directed 
at  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  expected  to  fall  at  any 
moment. 


The  misfortunes  of  General  Grant’s  administration  do 
not  come  singly.  No  sooner  have  the  danger  and  dis¬ 
credit  of  General  Babcock’s  arraignment  at  St.  Louis 
been  got  out  of  the  way  than  a  charge  of  equal  gravity 
has  been  levelled  at  General  Belknap,  who  has  been  since 
1869  General  Grant’s  Secretary  of  War.  It  appears  that 
a  person  named  Marsh,  who  applied  to  Belknap  for  an 
Indian  frontier  appointment  in  1870,  secured  the  support 
of  Mrs.  Belknap  (or  rather  of  two  Mrs.  Belknaps,  sisters, 
in  succession)  by  money  payments  provided  for  him  by 
Evans,  the  previous  holder  of  the  post,  in  whose  favour 
Marsh  retired.  The  Democratic  party,  having  got  to  a 


The  dismissal  of  Sir  Daniel  Lange  by  M.  de  Lesseps, 
to  which  we  drew  attention  last  week,  has  been  put  in 
something  like  its  true  significance  by  repeated  “  conver¬ 
sations  ”  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Ry lands  began  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  Saturday  last  by  saying  that  it  would  be  a  good 
test  of  the  influence  we  have  acquired  by  the  purchase  of 
the  shares  if  we  were  to  try  whether  we  could  reinstate 
him.  Sir  Daniel  Lange  has  been  dismissed  for  no  reason 
but  that  he  endeavoured  to  get  the  Canal  brought  under 
English  management.  The  letters  of  his  which  have 
been  made  public  convict  him  of  no  offence  against  the 
Company  except  that.  Why,  then,  if  wo  really  have 
acquired  power  in  the  Company,  should  we  not  exercise 
it  in  his  favour  p  It  concerns  our  national  honour  that 
we  should  do  so.  Steps  should  be  taken  at  once,  unless 
M.  de  Lesseps  is  to  be  quietly  allowed  to  make  our  new 
influence  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  evasive  answer,  that  “  ho  had  received  no  com¬ 
munication  from  Sir  Daniel  Lange,  and  did  not  know 
what  he  complained  of,”  is  absurd.  Mr.  Disraeli  knows 
very  well  what  Sir  Daniel  has  done  and  what  he  has 
suffered,  and  it  is  a  poor  reward  for  his  patriotic  services 
that  he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  com¬ 
plaint  before  the  Government  can  promise  to  interfere  in 
his  behalf.  Suppose  Mr.  Disraeli  says  that  he  cannot  at 
once  and  openly  engage  to  use  his  influence  for  Sir  D. 
Lange’s  reinstatement,  because  he  might  thereby  frus¬ 
trate  his  own  good  intentions,  what  does  this  mean  P  It 
means  that  the  Government  of  this  country  is  afraid  to 
give  offence  to  M.  de  Lesseps ;  that  our  share  in  the 
management  of  the  Canal  depends  upon  his  despotic 
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jroodwill ;  that  when  lie  dismisses  with  ungenerous  con¬ 
tempt  and  misrepresentation  the  man  who  has  done  most 
for  the  Canal  next  to  himself,  and  whose  only  treachery  is 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  England,  we  must  approach  him 
humbly  and  deprecatingly,  hat  in  hand,  and  beseech  him 
to  “use  lenity.”  It  is  a  misapprehension  to  suppose  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  Sir  Daniel’s  published  letters  that  ren¬ 
dered  cordial  co-operation  between  him  and  M.  de  Lesseps 
in  the  interests  of  the  Company  thenceforward  impossible. 
There  is  nothing  hostile  to  the  Company  in  the  letters  ; 
nothing  hostile  to  M.  do  Lesseps,  unless  the  disclosure 
of  his  patriotic  designs  can  be  considered  so ;  there  is  no 
cause  of  offence  except  zeal  for  the  preponderance  of 
England  in  the  management  of  the  Canal.  For  this  Sir 
D.  Lange  has  been  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  has  de¬ 
clined  to  make  any  promise  of  interference  because  he 
has  made  no  complaint ! 

Mr.  Disraeli  denied  that  there  had  been  any  “  inad¬ 
vertence  ”  in  the  publication  of  Sir  Daniel  Lange’s 
letters ;  they  were  published  in  accordance  with  “  the 
recognised  rules  which  regulate  the  publication  of 
despatches.”  This,  of  course,  is  only  his  courageous 
way  of  making  a  bold  statement  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  wretched  details  on  which  it 
rests.  It  is  at  least  unlikely  that  there  can  be  any  such 
rule  about  the  publication  of  “  private  and  confidential  ” 
communications,  without  the  consent  of  their  writers. 
This  would  imply,  as  Mr.  Lowe  put  it,  that  “  the  Go¬ 
vernment  received  information,  given  by  the  informant 
on  the  express  condition  that  it  should  be  private  and 
confidential,  and  then,  having  gained  the  advantage  of 
that  information,  assumed  to  itself  the  right  to  break  the 
condition  on  which  the  information  had  been  given,  and 
thus  subjected  the  person  w’ho  had  given  it  to  great  dis¬ 
advantage  and  loss.”  If  that  were  generally  known, 
the  Government  would  receive  very  few  private  and 
confidential  communications.  Mr.  Disraeli  will  probably 
in  a  day  or  two  frankly  confess  his  mistake,  and  charm 
us  all  into  good  humour  with  him  again  by  some  piece  of 
happy  impudence.  He  tried  also  on  Monday  night,  with 
the  evasive  ingenuity  of  a  tricky  boy  put  on  his  defence, 
to  throw  the  blame  on  Earl  Granville,  to  whom  ho  said 
the  despatches  had  been  submitted  before  publication. 
Lord  Hartington  declared  that  ho  had  Earl  Granville’s 
authority  for  denying  that  ho  was  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  publication,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  at  once  denied  in 
turn  that  he  had  ever  implied  that  Earl  Granville  w’as 
responsible,  or  that  ho  supposed  that  private  letters  sent 
to  one  Ministry  could  be  treated  by  their  successors  as 
public,  which  also  might  have  been  fairly  inferred  from 
what  he  had  said  before. 


This  has  certainly  not  been  one  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
happy  weeks.  His  little  artifices  have  been  too  trans¬ 
parent,  and  have  been  too  promptly  exposed.  He  made 
another  mistake  in  tactics  w’hen  he  charged  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  want  of  patriotism  for  criticising  pre¬ 
maturely  one  of  the  Government  schemes  for  helping 
the  Khedive  out  of  his  difliculties.  In  answer  to  a 
question  put  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  relative  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Commissioner  “to  act  on  the  Board  of  a 
Bank  which  it  was  sought  to  create  in  Egypt  with  the 
view  of  facilitating  an  advance  of  money  to  the  Khedive,” 
Mr.  Disraeli  said  that  they  had  declined  to  appoint  such 
a  Commissioner,  but  added  that  “had  there  been  a 
proposal  that  a  Commissioner  should  bo  appointed  to 
receive  certain  branches  of  revenue,  and  apply  them  to 
the  redemption  of  debt,  that  would  have  been  a  proposal 
which  might  have  received  our  consideration.”  If  this 
meant  anything,  and  if  there  was  any  justification  for 
making  the  announcement,  it  meant  that  the  Government 
had  some  such  scheme  in  view,  and  that  they  wished  to 
give  the  House  au  opportunity  of  discussing  it.  And  no 
doubt  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  his  peculiar  tactics,  meant  it  as 
a  feeler.  But  when  Mr.  Gladstone  took  up  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and  going  not  one  step  beyond  what  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  communicated  as  to  its  nature,  pointed  out  the  in¬ 


superable  difficulty  that  a  Commissioner  of  the  sort, 
however  amply  provided  with  assistants,  could  not  be 
in  a  position  to  know  whether  the  money  brought  him 
was  really  the  product  of  certain  branches  of  revenue, 
unless  he  was  armed  with  power  to  levy  the  revenue. 
Mr.  Disraeli  accused  him  of  attributing  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  “  financial  proposals  which  were  purely  imaginary,” 
and  of  obstructing  public  business  by  “precipitating 
debate  and  arriving  at  premature  conclusions.”  It  is  a 
pity  for  Mr.  Disraeli  that  he  cannot  understand  our 
homely  English  objection  to  carrying  things  too  far. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  financial  discussions  are  for  the  present 
unpopular,  but  it  is  possible  to  take  too  glaringly  unfair 
an  advantage  of  the  fact.  The  country  will  believe  a 
good  deal  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  it  will  not  allow 
the  Government  to  muddle  away  in  Egyptian  affairs  as 
they  please,  and  repel  all  criticism  as  unpatriotic.  Even 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  this  w’eek  been  accusing  Mr, 
Disraeli  of  “  political  ineptitude.” 


The  alleged  “proclamation  of  the  Republic”  at 
Kragujewatz,  where  formerly  the  Servian  Parliament 
met,  is,  according  to  our  information,  a  highly  ex¬ 
aggerated  statement.  The  whole  resolves  itself  into  a 
tumult,  which  arose  out  of  a  street  conflict  between  a 
number  of  working-men,  of  Socialist  aspirations,  and 
some  Conservative  citizens  of  that  otherwise  peaceable 
town.  Blood  was  spilt  during  the  riot ;  three  persons 
being  wounded,  one  of  whom  is  said  to  have  died  after¬ 
wards.  The  Belgrad  correspondent  of  the  Allqemeine 
Zeitung  adds  that  the  quarrel  originated  from  a 
dispute  in  reference  to  communal  elections.  At  Vienna 
it  was  supposed,  at  first,  that  Mr.  Kaljewitch,  the 
Servian  Premier,  had  himself  arranged  this  riot 
in  the  fashion  once  in  vogue  in  France  under  Louis 
Philippe  and  Napoleon  III.  It  was  thought  that  Mr. 
Kaljewitch  liad  intended  showing  to  the  Powers  that 
there  would  be  a  danger  of  Prince  Milan  being  over¬ 
thrown  by  a  Republican  rising,  if  they  did  not  allow 
Servia  to  draw  the  sword  in  favour  of  the  Herzegovi¬ 
nians.  This  view  is,  no  doubt,  an  entire  error.  The 
present  Servian  Premier  by  no  means  pursues  so  crooked 
a  policy.  Meanwhile,  the  ruling  Prince  keeps  wholly 
out  of  public  sight,  lest  he  should  meet  with  the  same 
fate  which  befell  his  predecessor.  Standing  in  fear  of 
his  life,  he  keeps  himself  locked  up  in  his  palace.  Of 
the  Herzegovinian  insurgents,  a  great  many  have  laid 
down  their  arms. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Dana,  junior, 
as  United  States  Minister  in  London,  has  been  received 
in  this  country  with  the  heartiest  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Dana  is  well  known  to  Englishmen  as  an  author,  and 
has  won  success  in  very  various  departments  of  litera¬ 
ture.  His  ‘  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  ’  is  the  best 
known  of  his  books,  and  is,  in  its  kind,  of  unique  excel¬ 
lence.  But  his  practical  treatise  on  seamanship,  the 
‘  Seaman’s  Manual,’  is  even  more  remarkable ;  while  his 
commentary  on  the  standard  work  of  Wheaton  still 
remains  the  best  modern  treasury  of  international  law. 
Mr.  Dana,  moreover,  is  of  the  highest  personal  charac¬ 
ter — a  point  not  unnecessary  to  notice  in  speaking  of 
American  politicians — and  belongs  to  an  old  Massa¬ 
chusetts  family  which  for  three  generations  has  been 
notable  in  the  letters  and  politics  of  the  United  States. 
His  grandfather  was  American  Minister  in  Russia  ;  bis 
father  was  known  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  MortU 
American  Bevieiv,  the  friend  of  Channing  and  Bryant, 
and  his  promise  in  literature,  which  was  never  fully 
matured,  is  described  in  some  charming  lines  of  “  The 
Fable  for  Critics,”  by  Mr.  Lowell.  Mr.  Dana,  junior, 
is  a  thorough  Massachusetts  man,  and  something  of  the 
old  Puritan  instinct  led  him  to  attack  General  Butler  in 
1867,  in  the  demagogue’s  stronghold,  Essex  County. 
Mr.  Dana  was  beaten  then,  but  he  has  since  seen  the 
fall  of  the  “  Rings,”  and  may  now  hope  to  witness  the 
restoration  of  the  Government  to  the  charge  of  men  of 
character. 
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The  debate  on  Mr.  McLagan*s  Game  Laws  Bill  for 
Scotland  proves  that  the  farmers  mnst  have  more  power 
in  the  House  before  they  can  hope  to  get  their  grievances 
removed.  It  is  on  the  English  farmers  that  the  blame 
rests,  for  Mr.  McLagan’s  proposals  would  have  been  passed 
unanimously  if  only  Scotch  members  had  voted.  Sir 
W.  Stirling-Maxwell  had  his  name  on  the  back  of  the 
Bill,  and  General  Gordon,  the  new  “  Conservative 
member  for  East  Aberdeenshire,  spoke  in  its  support. 
Certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  moderate 
concession  to  the  farmer  than  Mr.  McLagan  asked  for ; 
his  Bill  is  even  more  studiously  moderate  than  that  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Barclay  last  year.  The  chief  feature  in  it  is 
that  the  right  of  killing  and  taking  game  should  belong 
to  the  tenant,  unless  it  was  otherwise  provided  in  the 
lease,  but  that  no  reserving  provision  should  be  legally 
binding  unless  it  stated  precisely  the  amount  of  damage 
that  the  tenant  agreed  to  submit  to  without  compensa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  McLagan  further  proposed  to  abolish  cumula¬ 
tive  penalties  for  breaches  of  the  Game  Laws,  and  to 
entrust  the  jurisdiction  as  to  the  Game  Laws  solely  to 
the  paid  magistrates.  Moderate  as  these  proposals  were, 
they  were  rejected ;  but  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  progress 
that,  though  the  Bill  involved  a  slight  interference  with 
freedom  of  contract  between  farmer  and  landowner,  the 
Scotch  Conservative  members  were  obliged  to  make 
themselves  prominent  in  its  support. 


The  Slave  Circular,  and  the  policy  that  this  country 
ought  to  pursue  in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves,  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday,  in  a  series  of 
very  powerful  speeches,  and  with  that  peculiar  stately 
interchange  of  compliments  which  characterises  the 
debates  of  the  Upper  House,  but  no  new  light  was 
thrown  on  the  matter.  As  was  to  be  expected.  Lord 
Cairns’s  speech  is  the  strongest  defence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  has  yet  been  made;  but  even  Lord  Cairns 
proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  reconciling  the  irrecon¬ 
cilable.  If  he  proved  that  it  was  imperative  on  the 
Government  to  issue  a  Circular  of  some  sort,  he  proved 
at  the  same  time  that  there  was  no  need  for  a  Com¬ 
mission  to  discover  what  ought  to  be  done.  If  he  proved 
that  a  Commission  was  necessary,  he  could  not  avoid  at 
the  same  time  destroying  his  case  against  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Circular.  His  laborious  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  extra-territoriality  of  ships  is  a  metaphor, 
and  his  enumeration  of  points  in  which  a  ship-of-war  in 
a  foreign  port  cannot  be  treated  as  being  really  a  portion 
of  the  soil  of  England,  were  more  ingenious,  but  not 
more  relevant,  than  if  he  had  argued  that  ships  were 
built  of  oak  or  iron  and  not  of  Swindon  clay.  What 
the  opponents  of  the  Circular  maintain  is  that,  as  far  as 
slaves  are  concerned,  the  extra-territoriality  of  ships  of 
war  is  not  a  figure  of  speech.  This  Lord  Cairns  freely 
admitted  and  even  eloquently  maintained  in  his  per¬ 
oration,  and  thus  unequivocally  condemned  tho  Circular 
which,  in  the  rest  of  his  speech,  he  had  been  defending. 


In  a  letter  to  the  Times  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Lyulph 
Stanley  pointed  out  certain  dangerous  openings  for  mis¬ 
chief  in  the  provisions  of  the  Oxford  University  Bill. 

'  These  lie  in  the  power  given  to  Congregation  over  the 
statutes  of  the  Colleges,  in  the  power  given  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  found  new  clerical  offices,  and  to  attach 
clerical  conditions  to  offices  now  open  without  any  such 
condition,  and  in  the  section  which  provides  that  all  the 
statutes  of  the  Commissioners  “  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  made  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  University 
Tests  Act.”  At  first  sight,  this  last  provision  looks  as 
if  it  were  intended  to  impose  the  Tests  Act  as  a  restric¬ 
tion  on  the  Commissioners,  to  make  sure  that  they  did 
nothing  in  violation  of  it,  but  Mr.  Stanley  shows  that 
it  may  have  another  effect.  A  clause  in  the  Tests 
Act  provides  that  where  at  the  passing  of  the  .^t 
any  office  was  restricted  to  a  clergyman,  the  restric¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  removed  by  the  Act.  Consequently  * 
if  the  Commissioners  impose  any  such  restriction,  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  Tests  Act.  In  the  debate  in  the 


House  of  Lords  on  Thursday,  Lord  Salisbury  admitted 
that  this  section  in  his  Act  was  introduced  with  an  eye 
to  the  Clerical  Fellowships,  but  denied  that  he  contem¬ 
plated  the  creation  of  new  Clerical  Fellowships.  His 
purpose  was  that  if  the  Commissioners  touched  any  of 
the  Clerical  Fellowships,  and  thus  made  them  new 
Clerical  Fertowships,  they  might  not  be  swept  away  by 
the  Act.  Lord  Salisbury’s  assurance  that  he  does  not 
intend  the  Commisstoners  to  increase  the  number  of 
Clerical  Fellowships  is  so  far  satisfactory.  But  he  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  deserve  much  gratitude  for  this,  seeing 
that  the  country  would  not  have  allowed  him  if  ho  had 
tried.  His  announcement  that  he  does  not  wish  to  see 
the  number  of  Clerical  Fellowships  reduced  is  more  dis¬ 
appointing. 


The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in  their  Lenten 
Pastorals  have  touched  naturally  on  tho  Sunday  Closing 
movement,  and  the  Drink  question  generally,  which  is 
a  peculiarly  appropriate  subject  to  consider  in  a  time  of 
mortification.  They  are  not  so  unanimous  about  Sunday 
closing  as  was  to  have  been  expected  ;  and  one  of  them. 
Dr.  Dorrian,  of  Down  and  Connor,  is  emphaticaUj 
opposed  to  it.  “  We  are  not,”  he  said,  “  of  those  who 
think  the  closing  of  the  public-house  to  be  the  cure. 
Coercive  means  will  never  cure.  The  will  must  be  acted 
on,  and  we  think  our  Blessed  Lord  has  left  a  religion  to 
us  not  so  barren  of  remedies  that  we  should  use  physical 
compulsion  as  the  rule.  If  compulsion  by  closing  om 
Sundays  be  insisted  on,  we  would  suggest  to  try  first  the 
closing  on  Saturdays.” 


It  would  seem  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  may  have  to 
reconsider  his  decision  to  let  off*  Mr.  Wilberforce,  of 
GrafiTham,  with  a  reprimand.  Mr.  Wilberforce  expressed 
his  regret  for  having  treated  the  two  boys  so  brutally, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  sincerity  of  his  remorse  the 
Lord  Chancellor  allowed  him  to  keep  his  seat  on  the 
Bench.  But  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  taken  a  strange  way 
of  showing  his  regret.  He  has  given  the  father  of  the 
two  boys  notice  to  quit  his  cottage,  and  the  father  has 
also  been  discharged  from  his  employment,  and  cannot 
obtain  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  said 
to  be  great  indignation  among  the  labourers  against 
Mr.  Wilberforce.  The  National  Union  have  taken  op 
the  matter,  and  have  petitioned  the  Lord  Chancellor  for 
his  removal  from  tlie  Bench.  A  few  men  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce’s  stamp  would  soon  produce  an  agrarian 
revolution. 


General  Taylor’s  report  on  recruiting  during  1875 
goes  far  to  justify  what  we  have  from  time  to  time  said 
regarding  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  Army.  Al¬ 
though  trade  was  exceptionally  slack,  and  wages  low, 
2,146  fewer  recruits  were  enlisted  than  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  with  the  result  of  reducing  the  Army  807 
men  below  the  proper  establishment.  The  Inspector- 
General  acknowledges  himself  unable  to  account  for  this 
falling  off*,  except  by  advancing  the  time-honoured  excuse 
that  “  the  rate  of  wages  was  high  in  comparison  with  the 
pay  of  the  soldier.”  Yet  it  was  only  in  1873  that  the 
abolition  of  stoppages  for  rations  virtually  gave  every 
private  l^d.  per  diem  extra,  while  in  1867  his  actual  pay 
received  an  addition  of  ^d.  a  day.  The  public  certainly 
have  'good  cause  for  asking  where  this  sort  of  thing  is  to 
stop.  Every  year,  whether  trade  be  slack  or  active, 
General  Taylor  tells  us  that  other  employers  of  labour 
outbid  the  State  in  the  market.  While  they  find  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  as  many  workmen  as  they  want, 
the  national  service  is  invariably  reported  to  be  in  a  state 
of  starvation,  although  its  emoluments  have  been  greatly 
increased.  Has  not  the  time  nearly  come  to  experiment 
with  higher  inducements  than  considerations  of  cash  P 
Next  year  the  Army  will  require  some  8,000  more  recruits 
than  heretofore,  owing  to  the  full  operation  of  the  Short 
Service  System.  We  rather  doubt  whether  Mr.  Hardy’s 
scheme  of  deferred  pay  will  supply  the  increased  ds- 
mand. 
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“EMPRESS  OF  INDIA.” 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  succeeded,  so  far,  in  an  achievement 
most  characteristic  of  its  author.  He  has  ingeniously 
vulgarised  the  formal  position  of  the  English  Monarchy. 
The  task  was  an  audacious  one  even  for  the  writer  who 
has  covered  the  memory  of  “  King  Charles  the  Martyr” 
with  irremovable  ridicule  by  solemnly  designating  the 
Stuart  Sovereign  as  “the  holocaust  of  direct  taxation.” 
But  Mr.  Disraeli’s  historical  escapades  are  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  ;  his  public  acts  as  Prime  Minister  of  England 
acquire  weight  from  his  station.  His  “  Royal  Titles 
Bill,”  if  it  becomes  law,  will  nickname  the  Queen 
“Empress  of  India,”  and  will  degrade,  with  the  gaudy 
taste  of  the  parvenu^  an  institution  around  which  glori¬ 
ous  associations  have  clustered,  and  which,  no  longer  in 
antagonism  with  popular  liberties,  is  infinitely  safer  and 
more  respected  than  any  despotic  throne.  But  Mr. 
Disraeli  will  not  “  let  well  alone.”  Proud  of  having 
the  British  Monarchy  in  his  charge,  he  expends  the 
wealth  of  his  luxuriant  imagination  upon  it,  and  the 
Orientalism  of  his  nature  is  unable  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  The  Gorgeous.  We  need  not  go  to  “  the 
tents  of  the  Idumean  Emirs  ”  to  discover  the  prevalence 
and  the  ineradicable  potency  of  this  taint,  which  is  akin 
to  the  instincts  of  savagery  traced  by  Mr.  Darwin.  In 
Houndsditch  and  among  the  Lascars  in  Wapping,  one 
may  observe  a  survival  of  the  tastes  of  the  early  world 
before  Greece  purified  the  taste.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  example  in  literary 
history  of  this  passion  for  colour  carried  into  the  domain 
of  the  intellect.  If  scarlet  be  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  according  to  the  well-known  comparison  of  the 
blind  man  cited  by  Locke,  what  combination  of  glowing 
hues  can  be  found  to  translate  Mr.  Disraeli’s  mouth- 
filling  phrases,  and  the  vagaries  of  his  warm  fancy  ? 
Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Premier’s  Orien¬ 
talism  is  somewhat  out  of  accord  with  our  English 
habits  of  thought  and  our  confirmed  tastes.  Whether 
it  bo  our  “  hard  grey  weather,”  or  our  fogs,  or  our  love 
of  compromise,  or  our  mingling  of  Western  blood,  we 
know  not,  but  the  truth  is  we  neither  like  nor  under¬ 
stand  magnificence  as  the  Eastern  mind  conceives  it 
and  revels  in  it.  We  should  not  tolerate  a  reformer 
of  art— and  their  vagaries  are  now  incalculable — 
if  ho  were  to  come  to  us  with  a  proposal  for  drap¬ 
ing  and  daubing  York  Minster  or  Kenilworth  Castle 
in  the  purple  and  gold  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  Yet 
it  is  not  so  instantly  perceived  that  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
plan  for  giving  the  Queen  a  new  title  of  a  more  pompous 
and  high-sounding  sort  thau  the  simple  English  mono¬ 
syllable,  is  at  least  as  incongruous  and  in  bad  taste.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  however,  contrived  to  make  the  conferring  of 
tho^  title  not  only  unsuitable  but  absurd,  by  the  mys¬ 
terious  arrogance  with  which,  until  Thursday  night,  ho 
repelled  all  inquiries  as  to  tlie  precise  title  which  the 
Queen,  having  received  the  requisite  power  by  the 
statute,  would  bo  advised  by  her  Ministers  to  assume. 
The  Premier  with  bated  breath  warned  the  House  against 
interfering  with  the  Royal  prerogative,  though  it  is 
rather  a  new  development  of  the  “  prerogative  ”  doctrine 
to  make  it  cover  advice  intended  to  bo  given  by  Minis¬ 
ters  to  the  Sovereign,  and  spoke  as  if  the  Queen’s  wishes 
would  be  guided  in  the  interval  by  some  specially  divine 
illumination  with  which  it  would  be  impiety  to  meddle. 
On  Thursday  night,  however,  under  the  pressure  of  Mr. 
Samuclson’s  motion,  Mr.  Disraeli  threw  off  his  cloak  of 
reverential  mystery,  and  informed  the  country  that  Her 
Majesty  would  take  the  title  of  “  Empress  of  India.” 
On  this  arose  a  debate  in  which  both  the  advocates  and 
the  critics  of  the  change  displayed  the  puerility  of  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge.  A  roomfull  of  smart  schoolboys 
in  a  debating  society  could  not  have  more  ludicrously 
paraded  their  reading,  or  demonstrated  more  completely 
their  w’eakness  in  argument,  than  did  the  statesmen, 
almost  without  exception,  who  took  part  in  this  de¬ 
bate. 

The  subject,  indeed,  did  not  require  to  be  discussed 
with  the  solemnity  which  the  Opposition  speakers, 
reflecting  Mr.  Disraeli’s  preternatural  earnestness  of 


beyond  the  “black  water”  is  supreme  over  Viceroys 
and  Governors,  can  but  dimly  enter  into  the  intellectual 
vision  of  the  Hindu  peasant.  As  well  might  we  expect 
him  to  interest  himself  in  the  politics  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.  He  knows  that  the  heavy  mailed  hand  of 
British  power  is  upon  him,  and  that  he  must  pay  his 
taxes  ;  and  that  for  him  there  is  no  deliverance  possible 
except  by  some  cataclysm  which  a  juggle  with  names  at 
Westminster  cannot  avert.  So  much  for  the  hundreds 
of  millions  ot  the  Queen’s  subjects  who  are  really 
ignorant  of  the  constitutional  character  of  the  royal 
rule  in  England.  As  to  the  educated  natives  who 
understand  our  polity,  they  have  Mill  and  Maine  at  their 
fingers’  ends,  and  they  know  that  Mr.  Disraeli’s  mouthing 
means  just  nothing  at  all.  It  is  true  that  the  native 
princes  of  India  may  see,  not  in  the  words  of-  the  pro¬ 
posed  title,  but  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  extravagant 
interpretation  of  them,  a  threat  levelled  at  their  indepen¬ 
dence  guaranteed  by  treaties  with  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  The  suzerainty  asserted  for  the  British  Crown 
has  always  been  recognised  in  fact,  and  as  a  practical 
consequence  of  our  military  supremacy  in  India ;  but  the 
new  name  may  well  appear  to  Scindia  and  the  Nizam  a 
stealthy  movement  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  grasp 
a  more  complete  tyranny.  Whether  this  fear  be  actually 
entertained  or  not  we  shall  never  know  unless  some  out¬ 
burst  of  native  fury,  like  that  of  1857,  should  unhappily 
enlighten  us.  The  delight  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli  says 
the  proposal  has  been  received  is  rather  a  suspicious 
fact — if  it  be  a  fact.  The  more  an  Indian  prince’  secretly 
fears  any  act  of  British  policy,  the  more  likely  is  he  to 
assert  his  confidence  to  British  officials.  In  India, 
therefore,  we  apprehend  the  assumption  of  the  Imperial 
title  will  not  affect  the  popular  mind  at  all,  and  so  far 
as  it  affects  the  princely  mind  it  will  probably  breed 
distrust.  But  the  result  in  England  cannot  be  doubtful. 
The  most  respectable  thing  about  the  British  monarchy 
was  its  antiquity ;  its  historical  continuity  with  the 
earliest  annals  of  England,  and  its  development  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  rest  of  our  institutions,  were  securities 
for  the  stability  of  the  whole  fabric,  such  as  no 
other  country  in  Europe  possesses.  But  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
“Imperialism”  tricks  out  the  old  Monarchy  in  a 
novel  and  gaudy  garb  to  gratify  his  own  political 
vanity,  as  it  seems.  It  is  impossible  to  limit  the 
use  of  the  Imperial  title  to  India  ;  and  if  the 
House  ©f  Commons  allows  the  measure  to  pass,  as  we  are 
afraid  the  division  on  Thursday  night  indicates,  the 
Monarchy  will  not  only  bo  vulgarised,  but  morally  im¬ 
perilled  by  being  brought  down  to  the  level  of  Napoleon 
III.’s  travesty  of  Ceesarism.  It  is  not  an  important  dif¬ 
ference  that,  while  the  First  and  Third  Bonapartes 
imitated  the  Julian  Emperors,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  are  to  reproduce  the  virtues  of 
the  Antonines.  If  the  Prince  is  to  pose  as  the  modem 
Marcus  Aurelius,  wo  may  expect  from  a  fashionable 
publisher  a  volume  of  “  Meditations  ”  on  his  return  from 
his  Eastern  campaigns. 
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THE  BURIAL  OF  DISSENTERS. 

“  Are  they  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial  that  wil¬ 
fully  seek  their  own  salvation  ?  **  Who  is  the  author  of 
these  words — the  First  Clown  in  Hamlet^  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  ?  The  pious  Clown  has  suffered  a  grave,  in¬ 
fringement  of  his  copyright.  When  he  put  that  in¬ 
credulous  question  to  his  fellow-gravedigger,  he  antici¬ 
pated  the  only  coherent  objection  that  can  be  maintained 
against  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan’s  Burials  Resolution.  The 
Clown’s  feelings  were  deeply  wounded  by  the  impiety 
of  the  proposal  to  lay  Ophelia  in  hallowed  earth,  and 
the  fact  that  Churchmen  entertain  a  similar  prejudice 
as  against  Dissenters  is  the  only  ground  on  which  the 
concession  claimed  by  Mr.  Morgan  can  be  consistently 
denied.  No  other  argument  is  tenable  for  a  moment. 
But  for  the  aversion  of  a  few  fanatic  Churchmen  to  Dis¬ 
senters,  the  difficulty  would  never  have  been  raised. 
We  must  either  go  the  whole  length  with  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  or  at  once  give  up  the  defence.  “  The  bishops 
and  clergy  and  parish  priests  of  England  are  not  the 
owners  of  the  churchyards.  They  are  the  trustees  of 
them  under  God,  Who  is  their  proprietor,  and  they  can¬ 
not,  without  breach  of  trust,  and  without  being  guilty 
of  a  heinous  offence  in  His  sight,  take  away  from  God  a 
single  foot  of  a  churchyard  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
share  in  it  for  public  funeral  services  to  persons  who 
rend  asunder  His  Church  by  schism,  which  is  con¬ 
demned  by  Him  in  His  holy  Word  as  a  deadly  sin. 
Such  an  act  on  the  part  of  bishops  and  clergy  would  be 
a  robbery  of  God.  It  would  be  an  act  of  sacrilege, 
treachery,  and  cowardice.”  “  Are  they  to  be  buried 
in  Christian  burial  that  wilfullyj  seek  their  own  sal¬ 
vation  ?  ” 

The  points  involved  in  this  grievance  are  of  the 
simplest  nature,  so  simple  that  one  cannot  help  admiring 
the  ingenious  length  of  the  debate  on  Mr.  Morgan’s 
motion.  It  requires  considerable  practice  in  the  art  of 
much  speaking  to  involve  in  obscurity  either  what  the 
Dissenters  have,  or  what  they  want,  in  the  churchyards. 
By  the  common  law,  they  have  a  right  to  burial  ground 
in  the  churchyard  of  their  parish.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  parish  is  an  old  parish  or  a  new  parish.  As 
long  as  the  Church  of  England  is  connected  with  the 
State,  if  a  new  church  is  put  up  as  the  centre  of  an 
ecclesiastical  district  approved  by  the  State,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  churchyard,  the  church  is  legally  the  church 
of  the  parish,  and  the  churchyard  is  legally  the  church¬ 
yard  of  the  parish.  The  privilege  of  restricting  its 
churchyard  to  the  use  of  its  own  members  is  denied 
to  a  State  Church,  because  it  is  more  than  a  religious 
body ;  it  is  part  of  the  State.  When  the  churches  are 
dissevered  from  the  State,  if  new  churches  belonging  to 
the  Anglican  communion  are  set  up,  and  have  districts 
assigned  to  them,  not  by  the  State,  but  by  their  Church 
collective,  they  may  do  with  their  churchyards  what 
they  like  ;  but,  as  matters  stand,  their  churchyards,  how¬ 
ever  provided,  are  as  open  to  Dissenting  parishioners  as 
to  Church  parishioners.  That  right  the  Dissenters  have. 
But  at  present  it  is  clogged  with  a  condition.  The 
clergyman  of  the  parish  cannot  shut  the  gates  of  the 
churchyard  against  the  Dissenting  parishioner,  but  he 
may  insist  upon  reading  over  every  coffin  that  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  Burial  Service  of  the  Church,  except  in  the 
cases  of  unbaptised  persons  and  suicides,  over  whom  the 
Church  does  not  permit  him  to  read  it.  Now,  why 
should  he  wish  to  read  the  Burial  Service  over  a 
dead  Dissenter  ?  Why  should  he  be  eager  to  bestow 
this  attention  where  it  is  not  wanted  ?  Charitable  as 
the  intention  might  be,  there  are  few  clergymen  who 
would  insist  upon  it  from  any  other  motive  than  to 
make  the  churchyard  disagreeable  to  the  dead  man’s 
friends.  The  only  reasonable  construction  of  any  such 
clergyman’s  intention  would  be  that,  being  legally 
prohibited  from  excluding  the  dead  body  by  physical 
means,  he  desired  to  do  so  by  spiritual  means,  desired  to 
use  a  service  consecrated  to  the  most  solemn  duty  that 
man  has  to  discharge  in  this  world  as  a  scarecrow  or  a 
mosquito -protector.  Who  but  a  clergyman  whom  official 


familiarity  had  blinded  to  the  beauty  of  the  service  could 
be  guilty  of  such  an  act  ?  And  very  few  clergymen,  very 
few  indeed — fortunately  for  the  credit  of  humanity  it  can 
be  said — would  care  to  do  such  a  thing.  Ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  laymen  would  be  ready  to  denounce  it 
as  a  sacrilegious  profanation.  Yet  how  much  better  are 
those  who  would  refuse  to  permit  one  who  differed  from 
them  on  some  small  point  of  religious  faith  to  use  at  the 
grave  of  a  dead  sister,  mother,  wife,  or  daughter,  any 
form  of  words  from  which  he  might  derive  consolation  ? 
If  the  Dissenter  has  a  legal  right  to  burial  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  those  who  try  to  impede  him,  whether  by  reading 
over  him  a  service  which  he  does  not  like,  or  by  refusing 
to  allow  him  to  read  a  service  which  he  does  like,  occupy 
virtually  the  same  position  of  bigoted  intolerance.  Wo 
were  unable  to  believe  that  any  educated  layman  could 
possibly  make  up  his  mind  to  take  up  such  a  position 
until  we  found  it  defended  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  which 
seems  as  anxious  now  to  distinguish  itself  by  the  “  bru¬ 
tality  ”  of  its  religion  as  formerly  it  was  by  the  “  bru¬ 
tality  ”  of  its  negation.  Free-thinkers  have  reason  to  re¬ 
joice  that  the  PaW  Mall  Gazette  has  renounced  their  friend¬ 
ship.  The  Dissenters,  it  admits,  have  a  right  to  burial  in 
the  parish  churchyard,  but  only  on  such  conditions  as 
the  law  imposes.  If  they  will  not  accept  the  conditions, 
they  may  go  elsewhere  ;  but  they  have  no  right  to  com¬ 
plain.  This  is  most  clearly  argued,  as  if  by  a  Daniel 
come  to  judgment.  The  Burial  Service  of  the  Church 
is  in  the  bond ;  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  cannot  see  any  other 
service  in  the  bond.  But  what  the  Gazette  also  fails  to 
see  is,  that  this  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  reason¬ 
ableness  or  good-feeling  of  those  who  keep  it  in  the 
bond,  which  is  the  only  point  raised  when  an  appeal  is 
made  to  have  the  bond  altered.  The  Dissenter  may 
show  a  want  of  dignity  in  wishing  to  lay  his  bones  by 
the  side  of  his  forefathers  or  his  neighbours,  although  in 
life  he  did  not  entertain  precisely  the  same  beliefs  as 
they  did  about  the  Unknown  ;  but  those  who  try  to  ex¬ 
clude  him  by  “  quiddities,  quillets,  cases,  tenures,  and 
tricks,”  surely  show  the  want  of  a  still  more  cardinal 
virtue  even  than  dignity. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  narrow  bigotry  which 
denies  to  Dissenters  the  privilege  of  burying  their  dead 
in  the  common  churchyard  with  whatever  rights  they 
prefer,  is  widely  spread  among  the  English  laity.  It  is 
simply  incredible  that  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons 
can  represent  the  free  opinion  of  the  country.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  if  the  laity  were  polled  their  answer  would 
be  that  the  Dissenters  should  bo  allowed  to  bury  their 
dead  wherever  they  pleased,  and  with  what  service  they 
pleased.  This  certainly  would  be  the  verdict  of  educated 
men  under  no  obligation  to  obey  the  Church.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Burials  Bills  and  Resolutions  is  rooted  in  Cleri¬ 
calism.  It  is  a  strange  position  for  the  author,  or  aider  and 
abettor,  of  the  Bill  to  Put  Down  Ritualism,  to  find  him¬ 
self  associated  in  this  matter  with  the  extreme  partisans 
of  the  High  Church,  with  the  Clown  of  Shakespeare, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  To  do  Mr.  Disraeli  justice, 
he  seemed  to  feel  it.  Ho  tried  to  appease  his  conscience, 
which  we  have  been  told  by  very  high  authority  is  a 
most  active  faculty  in  the  Semitic  mind,  by  proving  that, 
after  all,  it  was  a  very  small  matter,  which  affected 
neither  Ireland  nor  Scotland,  and  not  more  than  a  third 
of  the  English  people.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
English  people  are  buried  in  churchyards ;  the  rest  are 
buried  in  cemeteries,  where  the  relatives  of  the  interred 
may  comport  themselves  at  the  brink  of  the  grave 
as  they  like,  dance  like  the  Shakers,  or  perpetrate 
obscene  rites  like  the  Malays,  subject  always  to 
the  supervision  of  the  police.  But  it  is  a  sufficiently 
well  recognised  principle  of  legislation  that  minorities, 
however  insignificant,  should  not  be  oppressed  unless 
their  oppression  is  for  the  good  of  the  community ;  and 
as  nobody  can  pretend  that  the  use  of  any  Burial  Service 
by  the  Dissenters  in  churchyards  can  do  any  harm  to  any¬ 
body  else,  except  to  the  over-sensitive  feelings  of  red-tape 
gravediggers  and  fanatic  High  Churchmen,  with  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  profess  to  sympathise,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  profess  some  other  reason  than  the 
numerical  insignificance  of  those  who  suffer  from  the 
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me  that,  as  a  fact,  that  body  rarely  alters  Government 
measures  on  point  of  principle  j  bnt  if  the  case  to  which 
I  am  referring  should  happen,  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
your  Excellency  will  have  any  practical  difficulty  in  de¬ 
laying  the  progress  of  the  Bill  until  I  have  a  fresh 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  opinion.” 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  received  a  tele^m, 
dated  August  5,  stating  that  an  Act  for  the  revision  of 
the  customs  duties  had  been  passed  that  day.  It  also 
informed  him  what  the  chief  features  of  the  Act 
were,  namely,  the  abolition  of  export  duties,  the 
reduction  of  import  duties  generally  from  7^  to 
5  per  cent. ;  the  retention  of  the  import  duty  on 
manufactured  cottons ;  and  the  imposition  of  an  import 
duty  on  long-stapled  cotton  not  grown  in  India. 
Lord  Salisbury  immediately  replied  by  telegraph. 
Ho  informed  the  Governor- General  that  he  objected 
I  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  he  also 
wished  to  know  why  the  explicit  rules  laid  down  in 
the  despatch  had  been  disregarded.  Lord  Northbrook 
forwarded  an  explanation  on  August  16.  His  defence 
is  a  very  weak  one.  He  offers  no  explanation  of  the 
indecent  haste  which  characterised  the  whole  proceedings 
or  of  the  absence  of  the  native  and  commercial  members. 
He  only  attempts  to  show  that  the  measure  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  urgent  to  justify  him  in  excepting  it  from  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  directions.  But  he  does  not  make 
out  a  good  case  for  his  action  in  this  respect.  The 
defence  is  substantially  contained  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  : — “  The  commercial  community  were  anxiously 
awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Government,  and  we  had 
received  two  strong  representations  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Calcutta  deprecating  any  further  delay. 
The  season  of  the  year  was  the  most  convenient  for  the 
abolition  of  export  duties,  and  the  condition  of  trade  made 
it,  in  our  opinion,  of  importance  that  the  relief  given  by 
the  Bill  should  not  be  long  delayed.  It  is  obvious  that  pro¬ 
longed  discussions  pending  a  reference  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  with  regard  to  measures  involving  altera¬ 
tions  of  customs  duties  could  not  be  carried  on  without  a 
disclosure  of  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  which 
would  be  productive  of  considerable  inconvenience  to 
trade.  In  England  such  measures  are  habitually  kept 
secret  until  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
moved,  which  authorises  the  collection  of  the  new  duty.” 
Lord  Salisbury  replied  to  this  explanation  in  an  able 
but  sarcastic  dispatch.  He  points  out  that  it  was  not 
the  time  of  the  year  at  which  financial  discussions 
usually  take  place,  that  the  Act  was  passed  away  from 
the  capital,  and  that  none  of  the  unofficial  members  of 
the  Ijegislative  Council  were  present.  “It  could  ob¬ 
viously  have  only  been  a  deep  sense  of  the  urgency  of 
the  measure  which  led  ”  Lord  Northbrook,  while  dist 
cussing  a  subject,  “in  respect  to  which  the  assistance  of 
mercantile  councillors  is  of  especial  value,”  to  deprive 
himself  of  “  the  advice  and  knowledge  of  persons  pos¬ 
sessing  other  than  official  experience,”  and  to  forego 
the  advantages  of  receiving  from  external  sources,  and 
in  an  informal  shape,  the  counsels  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  time  and  place  of  legislation,  could  not  be  tendered 
in  debate.”  “  I  cannot,”  says  Lord  Salisbury,  “  concur 
with  your  Excellency  in  thinking  that  the  urgency  of  the 
case  was  such  as  to  justify  either  your  failure  to 
inform  mo  of  your  intentions  to  legislate  upon  this 
subject,  or  the  sudden  action  by  which  your  pro¬ 
posals  have  been  converted  into  law.  By  urgency  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  express  the  state  of  things  m 
which  an  earlier  is  preferable  to  a  later  passage  of  a 
proposed  measure,  for  such  a  condition  exists  in  respect 
to  all  measures  which  are  improvements.  ...  In  order^ 
however,  to  avoid  any  misapprehension  due  to  the  ambi¬ 
guity  of  the  w'ord,  I  request  that  in  future,  when  you 
contemplate  withdrawing  a  measure  from  the  legislative 
despatch  of  March  31,  1874!,  on  the  ground  of  urgency, 
you  will  without  further  delay  communicate  your  inten¬ 
tion*  to  me  by  telegraph.”  Lord  Salisbury  added  that 
he  could  not  sanction  the  new  duty  on  raw  cotton  of  the 
finer  sorts,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  import  duty  on 
manufactured  cotton.  The  former  is  to  be  abolish^  at 
once,  and  the  latter  when  the  state  of  Indian  finance 


grievance.  This  other  reason  ho  found  in  the  sanitary 
defects  of  churchyards.  The  question,  he  said,  was 
rather  sanitary  than  sectarian.  Now  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
always  strictly  logical,  and  by  this  lie  could  only  mean 
one  thing — that  the  dead  bodies  of  Dissenters  are  more 
unwholesome  than  the  corpses  of  orthodox  Churchmen. 
They  must  be  kept  out  of  the  churchyards  at  all  risks. 
Jia  the  gravedigger  would  have  put  it,  “  Your  dissent  is 
a  sore  decayor  of  your  dead  body.  Your  good  Church¬ 
man  will  last  you  many  years  ere  he  rot,  and  even  when 
he  rots,  there  is  nothing  pestilential  in  his  smell.  But 
your  Dissenter  is  rotten  l^fore  he  die,  and  a  corpse  of  a 
very  bad  Dissenter  is  enough  to  infect  a  county.  This 
is  law  ;  ay,  marry,  is  it ;  sanitary  law.” 

The  argument  that  the  privilege  of  using  their  own 
service  in  the  churchyards  is  only  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  destined  to  separate  Church  and  State,  the  pre¬ 
liminary  to  a  demand  for  the  use  of  the  churches,  is 
exceedingly  plausible.  It  is  more  than  plausible  ;  it  is 
no  doubt  quite  true  that  tliis  modest  demand  is  part  of 
a  general  tendency  towards  disestablishment.  But  it  is 
not  so  true  tliat  the  concession  of  what  is  asked  for  in 
the  churchyards  would  help  the  advocates  of  religious 
equality  in  their  agitation  for  a  farther  lopping-off  of 
privileges.  On  the  contrary,  they  could  desire  nothing 
better  for  their  pur|)osos  than  resistance  to  this  demand. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  the  use  of  the  churchyard  for  burial  ser¬ 
vices  cannot  be  granted  consistently  unless  Dissenters  are 
also  to  1)0  permitted  to  use  the  churclies  for  devotional  and 
didactic  exorcises.  If  those  who  use  this  argument  will 
reflect,  they  will  see  that  there  is  some  little  difference 
between  the  two  cases ;  half-a-dozen  dead  people,  how¬ 
ever  great  their  diversity  of  opinion,  can  usually  get  on 
more  quietly  in  the  same  field  than  half-a-dozen  live 
clergymen  of  conflicting  views  in  the  same  building. 
That  is  a  practical  difference  which  even  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  will,  on  reconsideration,  allow  to  be  worth  taking 
into  account.  But  even  if  the  Burials  Bill  is  supported 
by  the  same  men  who  clamour  for  disestablishment,  and 
if  it  should  lead  to  a  demand  for  a  weekly  revival  of  the 
day  of  Pentecost  in  every  parish  church  throughout  the 
country,  that  is  not  a  valid  reason  for  its  rejection.  It 
is  bad  policy,  as  well  as  bad  morals,  to  refuse  to  yield  to¬ 
day  that  wliich  you  know  to  bo  right,  for  fear  that  you 
1)0  asked  to-morrow  to  yield  that  which  you  believe  to 
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will  permit  of  it.  “  Its  entire  removal,”  Lord  Salisbury 
says,  should  “  not  be  adjourned  for  an  indefinite  period, 
but  provision  should  be  made  for  it  within  a  fixed  term  of 
years.”  The  Viceroy  will  certainly  find  it  more  embar¬ 
rassing  to  alter  the  Act  now  it  is  law  than  to  have 
altered  the  draft  Bill.  But  if  the  Act  had  been  made 
public  this  particular  section  would  never  have  been 
passed.  The  opposition  against  this  section  in  India 
was  unanimous.  Tfie  efect  of  the  5  per  cent, 
duty  on  raw  cotton  of  the  finer  sort  not  grown  in 
India  would  be  to  destroy  the  manufacture  of  the 
best  class  of  goods  in  India.  On  this  manufacture 
the  mills  of  Bombay  have  just  begun  to  work.  That  a 
great  fiscal  measure  should  be  passed  without  the  Indian 
public  being  consulted  on  the  question  is  monstrous. 
Nothing  does  the  Indian  Government  s6  much  good  as 
a  real  healthy  breeze  of  criticism.  Lord  Northbrook 
must  have  known  that  the  Act  would  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  in  his  speech  last  year  to  the  deputation  from  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  : — “The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  free  trade  has  been  accepted  for  a  considerable 
time  during  the  course  of  a  generation.  England  has 
urged  it  at  every  Court.  She  could  not,  therefore,  wil¬ 
lingly  belie  that  principle  in  any  dependency  which  was 
under  her  control.”  The  Act  did  belie  that  principle. 
It  deliberately  set  one  protective  duty  off  against  another. 
That  an  important  Act  with  which  English  interests 
were  as  much  concerned  as  those  of  India  should  he 
passed  without  first  consulting  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  India,  who  is  responsible  to  Parliament,  is  absurd. 
When  the  Viceroy  determined  to  carry  the  measure  by 
a  legislative  coup  d'etat,  he  adopted  a  bold  course,  for 
which  he  has  been  justly  censured. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Tariff  Act  was  passed 
clearly  shows  that  the  Indian  Legislature  ought  not  to 
be  free  from  control.  It  is  not  a  free  and  elective 
Legislature.  It  is  mainly  composed  of  a  body  of 
ofi^cials.  It  has  not  public  opinion  to  guide  it.  It  has 
shown  by  its  late  conduct  that  it  shuns  discussion  and 
defies  criticism.  It  would  not  be  wise,  after  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  proceedings  at  Simla  last  year,  to  free  an 
official  body  from  all  checks  on  their  legislative  powers. 
The  Indian  Legislative  Council  has  the  fate  of  two 
hundred  millions  of  people  in  its  hands,  but  it  is  Parlia¬ 
ment  who  are  really  responsible  for  their  welfare.  From 
the  days  of  Burke,  when  Parliament  has  actively 
interfered  in  Indian  affairs,  it  has  been  on  the  behalf  of 
justice  and  liberty.  It  requires  no  special  knowledge  of 
the  natives  of  India  or  residence  in  the  country  to  dis¬ 
cuss  broad  principles  of  statesmanship  and  finance. 
Parliament  cannot  have  too  much  information  respecting 
India.  India  can  never  suffer  from  English  criticism. 
To  Parliament  the  Secretary  of  State  is  directly  re¬ 
sponsible.  It  is  only  natural  that  ho  should  demand 
previous  information  before  he  allows  an  important 
measure  to  become  law.  The  Spectator,  a  paper  which 
ought  to  know  something  about  India,  writes  in  the 
following  absurd  manner  : — “  What  man,  indeed,  could 
bring  himself  to  toil,  say,  for  six  months  in  preparing  a 
great  measure ;  then  when  it  is  ready,  and  his  majority 
secure,  send  it  away  for  six  months,  in  order  that 
not  the  Secretary  of  State,  hut  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  fifteen  old  gentlemen  with  an  eagerness  for  criticism 
and  irresponsible  to  anybody,  may  make  mincemeat  of 
it?”  Abuse  is  not  argument.  To  call  men!  like  Sir 
Henry  Sumner  Maine,  Sir  E.  Perry,  and  Sir  H.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  “  old  gentlemen,”  is  neither  witty  nor  clever. 
The  Council  of  India  is  composed  of  men  who  have 
spent  many  years  in  India,  and  have  filled  the  most 
responsible  posts.  They  are  responsible  to  Parliament 
and  the  country.  The  question  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Governor-General  as  to  their  relative 
rights  of  considering  legislative  proposals  is  not  a  party 
question.  The  present  Secretary  of  State  is  a  Con¬ 
servative,  but  no  sane  man  believes  that  England  will 
always  remain  bound  in  Tory  fetters.  The  question  at 
issue  is  whether  Parliament  intends  to  give  up  its  right 
to  rule  India  to  the  Indian  Legislative  Council,  a  b^y 
which  it  has  created. 


The  Times,  in  a  leading  article,  says : — “  The  orders 
contained  in  tlie  despatch,  if  enforced,  would  effect  a 
revolution  in  the  government  of  India,  and  effectually 
degrade  the  character  and  sense  of  responsibility  of 
those  entrusted  with  it.”  This  is  a  mere  statement, 
supported  neither  by  facts  nor  arguments.  Before  the 
despatch,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  a  veto  upon  Indian 
legislation.  He  could  advise  the  Queen  to  disallow  an 
enactment  under  the  twenty-first  section  of  the  Councils 
Act.  But  no  Secretary  of  State  would  care  to  exercise 
this  power  after  a  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Council.  Neither  would  ho  care  to  voto  a  Bill  because 
it  contained  one  clause  to  which  he  might  strongly 
object.  The  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  there¬ 
fore  virtually  nil.  He  was  in  the  anomalous  position  of 
having  to  sanction  legislation  over  which  he  had  no 
control,  and  for  which  he  was  responsible.  He  now  de¬ 
mands  that  the  Govemor-Genorjil  in  Executive  Council 
should  first  consider  a  measure,  but,  before  submitting 
it  to  the  Legislative  Council,  the  Viceroy  should  send  a 
despatch  and  explain  **  the  i^easons  which  are  thought 
to  justify  the  step  intended  to  bo  taken,  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  intention  is  to  be  carried  out.”  This  the 
Times  considers  reduces  “a  Viceroy  and  members  of 
Councils  to  mere  puppets  pulled  by  wires  from  Downing 
Street.”  It  is  a  weak  case  that  requires  to  be  defended 
by  epithets.  But  epithets  do  not  dispose  of  the  ai^u- 
ment  that  all  Indian  measures  not  requiring  speedy 
enactment  ought  to  have  the  utmost  amount  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  House  of  Commons  is  a  powerful  check 
on  the  Secretary  of  State.  To  the  Ilouse  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible.  It  is  hard  that  he  should  have  to  sanction 
measures  without  first  having  had  previous  information 
and  time  to  consider  them.  If  Mr.  Fawcett  was  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  India,  would  it  be  wise  to  pass  a  great 
fiscal  measure  without  first  consulting  him  ? 


WHAT  THE  NAVY  COSTS. 

Mr.  Hunt  will,  no  doubt,  explain  on  Monday,  in  his 
lucid  if  rather  archaic  style,  what  he  wants  nearly  half 
a  million  sterling  more  this  year  for.  Were  this  increase 
isolated,  there  would  be  little  cause  for  remark ;  but 
when  it  is  known  that  the  operation  has  been  repeated 
now,  for  the  fourth  time,  without  a  break,  the  matter 
calls  for  special  attention.  Every  year,  for  four  years 
in  succession,  has  the  country  betm  asked  to  pay  nearly 
half  a  million  sterling  extra  to  keep  the  Navy  going, 
with  the  result  that  the  annual  cost  of  the  Navy  now,  as 
compared  with  the  year  1872,  is  greater  by  nearly  two 
millions  sterling.  This  is  serious,  and  it  is  too  serious 
to  be  treated  in  the  modern  fashion  of  dealing  with 
questions  involving  economical  considerations,^  with  a 
jest  or  a  sneer.  Mr.  Hunt  will,  no  doubt,  give  some 
good  reason  for  this  large  and  rapid  increase  on  Monday 
evening ;  but,  before  hearing  what  he  has  to  say,  we 
prefer  to  examine  the  figures  he  has  placed  before  us, 
and  form  an  independent  judgment  on  them.  At  the  out¬ 
set,  we  protest  altogether  against  the  volume  we  have  to 
criticise.  Of  what  earthly  use  is  it  to  publish  more  than 
200  pages  of  figures,  arranged  in  the  crudest  form, 
giving  shoals  of  detail  where  results  would  be  sufficient, 
and  withholding  detail  where  it  is  absolutely  essential  ? 
What,  is  it  to  be  supposed,  any  man  otlier  than  an  expert 
is  to  make  of  these  confused  masses  of  figures ;  and 
what  good  object,  is  it  supposed,  is  gained  by  giving  the 
public  a  volume  which  contains  but  little  intelligible 
information,  and  is  evidently  framed  solely  for  official 
use  ?  If  this  unwieldy  volume  is,  however,  thought 
necessary,  surely  it  might  be  prefaced  with  an  explana¬ 
tory  report,  and  there  might  then  be  some  chance  of  an 
ordinary  outsider  understanding  what  the  estimates 
meant,  and  possibly  a  chance  of  reducing,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  dispensing  with,  the  tedious  annual  statement  the 
Mrst  Lord  is  expected  to  make. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  estimates  themselves.  Wo 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  cosf^f 
the  Navy  at  the  present  time  has  not  only  swallowed  up 
all  the  reductions  effected  with  so  much  labour  and 
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tration.  We  will  take  the  expenditure  for  1872,  when 
the  effect  of  the  reforms  introduced  by  Mr.  Childers  was 
fully  felt,  and  when  the  estimates  were  less  by  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling  than  they  were  in  Mr.  Corry’s  time. 
This  comparison  gives,  substantially,  the  same  result  as 
the  other.  Pensions,  the  Naval  College,  and  ship-build¬ 
ing,  represent  the  principal  items  of  increase ;  the  rest 
being  almost  evenly  balanced  by  corresponding  reduc¬ 
tions.  After  allowing  200,000Z.  for  the  increase  on 
account  of  the  College  and  pensions,  it  appears  that  a 
sum  of  no  less  than  1,554,0612.  is  wanted  for  ship-build¬ 
ing  and  stores  more  now  than  in  1872.  In  other  words, 
if  we  want  to  know  where  the  money  goes,  or  for  what 
Mr.  Hunt  wants  nearly  two  millions  sterling  more  than 
Mr.  Goschen  did  in  1872,  here  is  the  answer.  This  is 
not  a  large  sum  which  year  by  year  has  been  frittered 
away  in  driblets  on  a  variety  of  objects,  nor  is  it  due  to 
a  general  expansion  of  all  branches  of  the  Navy  under 
the  genial  influence  of  Conservatism,  but  it  is  wanted 
almost  wholly  for  stores  and  ship-building. 

So  far,  this  is  satisfactory,  but  only  so  far.  We  know, 
now,  clearly  what  the  money  is  wanted  for ;  but  we  want, 
now,  to  know  how  it  is  to  be  applied.  As,  however,  we 
know  that  Mr.  Hunt  has  to  justify  so  spirited  and  so 
expensive  a  ship-building  policy,  we  shall  read  his  state¬ 
ment  with  a  greater  relish  and  a  keener  spirit  of 
criticism.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  with  regard  to 
the  Navy.  It  is,  we  admit,  of  paramount  importance  to 
this  country,  and  its  efficiency  is  imperative.  To  be 
kept  in  a  really  efficient  state  may  be,  we  doubt  not,  a 
more  expensive  process  than  it  was  ten  years  ago ;  if  it 
is  really  and  unmistakeably  more  expensive  we  must 
submit  and  pay  the  money  with  as  good  a  grace  as 
possible  ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  know,  and  we  demand 
to  know,  ill  the  clearest  possible  terms,  what  we  are 
getting  for  our  money. 


/t. 
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the  occapants  of  the  galleries  exercised  a  pressure  on 
the  Assembly  by  a  tumultuons  counter-manifestation. 
Such  occurrences,  undesirable  as  they  are  in  regular 
parliamentary  life,  show  at  any  rate  the  existing  tension. 
Though  professedly  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  the 
present  Cortes  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  masses,  not 
much  better  than  those  French  Assemblies  were,  which, 
under  the  Bonapartist  system  of  terror,  acted  for  years 
as  a  slavish  chorus  for  the  usurper. 

Republicanism  is  not  dead  in  Spain.  It  still  lives  at 
Barcelona,  Seville,  Valencia,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Granada, 
Saragossa,  Valladolid,  Cordova,  [Murcia,  Xerez,  and  in 
many  other  towns,  large  and  small,  as  well  as  among  a 
portion  of  the  middle  and  nearly  the  entire  working- 
class  of  Madrid.  It  also  lives  among  the  bulk  of  the 
peasantry  throughout  the  south,  and  in  many  districts 
of  the  east.  Even  in  provinces  where  the  villagers  little 
heed  the  change  in  the  form  of  Government  which  may 
be  wrought  in  the  capital,  they  possess  a  crude,  yet  most 
pertinacious,  notion  of  self-government  for  their  own 
communal  affairs  which  serves  as  a  substratum  of 
Republican  tendencies.  This  feature  crops  up  even 
among  the  Basques.  In  their  mixed  bigotry  and 
Legitimist  ideas,  and  their  stiff  adherence  to  the  fueros 
institution,  the  Basques  hav’e  much  in  common  with  the 
semi-monarchical,  semi-Swiss  spirit  of  the  Tyrolese. 
Nearly  all  Spain  is  thus  leavened,  partly  with  a  muni¬ 
cipalism  which  reminds  us  of  the  Roman  era,  partlj’^ 
with  that  Teutonic  love  of  self-government  which  the 
Goths,  when  withdrawing  before  the  Moors  into  the 
Cantabrian  range,  left  as  their  last  heritage  a  Kelt- 
Iberian  people. 

Under  the  present  iron  rule,  the  fact  of  the  virtual 
democratisation  of  Spain  may  bo  obscured  for  a  while. 
But  in  course  of  time  it  will  once  more  burn  through 
the  bushel  which  hides  it.  Perhaps  we  would  not  have 
to  wait  long  for  such  an  event,  were  the  deep  division 
healed  which  unfortunately  still  estranges  the  Repub¬ 
licans  of  the  type  of  Castelar  from  the  ultra-Cantonalists 
and  other  impracticable  sects.  This  enmity  between  the 
two  wings  of  the  popular  party  has  rendered  the  State- 
stroke  against  the  Republic  possible.  It  also  serves  as  a> 
buttress  of  the  rule  of  Alfonso.  Even  during  the  recent 
elections,  Cantonalism  and  Communism  have  damaged 
in  various  places  whatever  prospects  the  Republican 
candidates  had  in  presence  of  the  despotic  procedures  of 
Government.  The  conflict  between  the  rival  sections  of 
Democracy  thus  produces  a  parallelogram  of  forces  by 
which  Monarchy  is  lifted  up  to  its  pinnacle  of  temporary 
power.  As  soon  as  this  virtual,  though  unwilling, 
support  is  withdrawn,  as  soon  as  the  ranks  of  Demo¬ 
cracy  are  united,  the  throne  will  come  down  from  its 
exalted  position,  where  it  merely  balances  itself  on  a 
bayonet. 

The  overthrow  of  Carlism,  whoso  insurrectionary 
efforts  had  been  supported  by  Ultramontane  and  Legiti¬ 
mist  agencies  abroad,  clears  the  arena  of  a  disturbing 
element  against  which  patriots  of  various  parties  bad 
set  their  face.  In  so  far,  the  straggle  for  homo 
liberty  has  now  a  far  better  chance.  Progressists, 
Radicals,  and  Democrats  need  no  longer  apprehend  that 
their  endeavour  to  secure  real  self-government  might  be 
considered  dangerous  on  account  of  a  watchful  Pre¬ 
tender  being  encamped  with  his  army  on  Spanish  soil. 
It  is  true,  in  the  Cortes,  thanks  to  the  stronghanded 
means  employed  during  the  elections,  it  will  bo  difficult 
for  a  small  minority  to  hold  up  the  banner  of  freedom. 
But  gradually,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  spirit  of  resistance 
will  revive  in  the  leading  provincial  towns :  which  in 
Spain  means  something  different  from  a  provincial  town 
in  France  or  elsewhere.  All  great  popular  movements 
in  Spain — even  as  various  i*eactionary  enterprises — have 
taken  their  start  from  outside  the  capital.  Jt  was  at 
Cadiz  that  the  movement  of  1868  began,  which,  gradu¬ 
ally  swelling  to  gigantic  proportions,  at  last  reached  the 
capital,  and  culminated  in  the  ejection  of  the  dynasty. 
At  present,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  a  similar  contingency. 
But  when  once  the  feeling  of  “  loyalty  ”  has  been  deeply 
shaken  by  an  ejection  of  the  ruling  house,  even  a  tem¬ 
porary  restoration  is  not  of  much  avail.  Neither  the 


Stuarts,  nor  the  Bourbons  of  France,  have  been  able 
to  permanently  rcimpose  their  yoke  upon  the  nations 
they  had  for  a  moment  got  under  again. 

Isabella  is  said  to  be  coming  back  to  Madrid  ;  and 
perhaps,  bad  as  it  looks,  this  is  the  ‘  most  hopeful  sign. 
At  least,  nothing  better  could  bo  looked  for  by  those 
who  effected  the  Revolution  of  1868,  whether  they 
belong  to  the  advanced  section  of  the  “  Liberal  Union,** 
or  to  the  camp  of  Democracy.  So  intolerable  had  been 
Isabella’s  rule  that  in  the  early  part  of  1868  the  different 
Liberal,  Progressist,  and  Republican  sections  finally  re¬ 
solved  upon  advancing  in  parallel  lines  against  the 
Bourbon  throne.  The  programme  formally  agreed  upon 
was  composed  of  three  parts :  “overthrow  of  the  Bourbon 
Dynasty;  proclamation  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People; 
and  Universal  Suffrage  and  Constitutional  Cortes.**  A 
programme  of  this  kind,  when  once  carried  out,  as  it 
fully  was  in  Spain,  leaves  its  deep  mark,  even  when 
broken  through  by  a  subsequent  monarchical  reaction. 
Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  would  therefore  be  more  calcu¬ 
lated  to  re-unite  the  Opposition  forces  than  the  reappear¬ 
ance  on  the  political  stage  of  the  recipient  of  the  Golden 
Rose,  with  her  well-known  trio.  Father  Claret,  the 
bleeding  nun  Patrocinio,  and  Marfori,  or  one  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  In  such  a  case,  Spain  would  soon  become  the 
scene  of  fresh  tragic  events. 

In  1872,  when  Carlism  stood  in  arms  against  King 
Amadeus,  wo  expressed  our  view  of  the  situation  in  the 
following  words : — “  All  revolutions,  if  prolonged,  are 
apt  to  assume  a  kaleidoscopic  character,  the  successive 
images  being  of  a  startling  kind  ;  and  prediction  as  to 
what  will  happen  next  thus  becomes  difficult.  .  .  .  But 
though  the  Spanish  Revolution  which  was  begun  in 
1868  may  yet  undergo  many  shocks  and  counter-shocks, 
it  seems  tolerably  certain  that  Carlism,  whilst  able  to 
harass  the  powers  that  be,  will  not  be  able  to  impress  its 
features  on  the  political  condition  of  that  country.  The 
real  issue  in  Spain  still  lies  between  the  new  dynastic 
system  and  the  Republican  movement.’’ 

A  few  months  afterwards,  Amadeus  fell,  and  the 
Republic  was  established.  Two  successive  military 
plots  have  since  then  got  the  upper  hand  by  force ;  but 
still  wo  would  say  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  real  issue 
will  again  lie  between  the  restored  dyriasty  and  the 
Democratic  aspirations.  If  Isabella  were  to  make  her 
entry  in  Madrid,  and  if  France  were  to  maintain  and 
to  enlarge  her  present  institutions,  Spanish  freedom 
might  recover  from  the  blow  inflicted  upon  it  even 
sooner  than  the  cynical  barrack  pliilosophers  may  dream 
of  ill  their  moments  of  alarm  and  unrest. 

Karl  Blind. 


THE  COMPLETE  CLEIUCAL  LETTER-WRITER. 

If  the  Reverend  Doctor  Parker,  of  the(6ty  Tabernacle,  ever 
spares  time  from  his  more  serious  pursuits  to  look  into  the 
daily  papers,  he  will  probably  have  remarked  with  interest  a 
couple  of  cases  which  have  recently  en^raged  the  attention  of 
the  Superior  Courts.  On  Friday  last,  before  Mr.  .Justice  Ilannen, 
was  heard  the  case  of  Hawkins  against  Hawkins  and  Whewell, 
in  which  the  husband  obtained  6001.  damages  for  the  miscon¬ 
duct  of  his  wife  with  the  co-respondent,  an  eminent  Congre- 
gationalist  minister  at  Coventry;  and  the  next  day,  at  the 
Buckinghamshire  Assizes,  at  Aylesbury,  a  charge  of  libel  was 
investigated  before  Mr.  Justice  Huddleston,  in  which  the  Rev¬ 
erend  G.  A.  Johnson,  a  clergynum  of  the  Established  Church, 
played  a  part  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  hardly  reflects  credit 
upon  his  profession.  The  facts  of  each  case  are  interesting ; 
and,  if  viewed  from  the  light  of  the  vote  of  sympathy  with 
and  confidence  in  their  dear  friend  and  brother,  the  Reverend 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  which  was  recently  passed  with  con¬ 
siderable  enthusiasm  by  Dr.  Parker’s  congregation,  will  be 
found  not  altogether  uninstructive.  In  the  case  of  Haw¬ 
kins  against  Hawkins  and  Whewell,  it  appeared  that  the 
petitioner,  Mr.  Hawkins,  was  a  watchmaWr  at  Coventry, 
who  was  married  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1849,  and  had  a 
family  of  two  grown-up  daughters  and  a  son.  The  co-respon¬ 
dent,  the  Reverend  John  Whewell,  had  .been  for  twenty-five 
years  minister  of  the  Congregational  Chapel  at  Coventry,  and 
it  seems  that  he  had,  since  the  arrival  of  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Sankey  in  England,  taken  to  holding  inquiry  meetings  in  his 
vestry.  The  evidence  that  was  given  before  Sir  James  Ilannen 
was  sufficiently  nasty  for  the  New  York  Herald  itself.  The 
main  facts,  however,  were  very  few.  Certain  rumours,  it  seems, 
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that  Mr.  Johnson  committed  the  little  indiscretion  of  sitting  up 
all  night  in  Miss  M^Fadden’s  room  after  she  had  retired  to  rest. 
Upon  his  conduct  in  this  the  jury  at  Aylesbur;^  were  not  called 
upon  to  express  any  opinion,  nut  the  jury  which  assessed  the 
damages  against  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whewell  at  600/.  would 
probaoly  have  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion  upon  so  simple  a  case. 

We  have  called  attention  to  these  two  trials  because  it 
to  us  that  they  illustrate  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  ill 
effect  which  we  at  the  time  predicted  was  not  unlikely  to  result 
from  the  visit  to  England  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,  and 
the  so-called  inquiry  movement  in  connexion  with  which  their 
names  became  at  the  time  notorious.  Mr.  BeecheFs  defence, 
it  may  be  remembered,  was  in  effect  that  his  affection  for  Mrs. 
Tilton  was  due  to  the  admiration  which  he  felt  for  the  depth 
and  beauty  of  her  spiritual  nature ;  that  when  she  sat  on  the 
floor  on  a  little  red  stool,  and  he  sprawled  about  at  her  feet,  his 
soul  was  seeking  communion  with  a  kindred  soul,  and  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  elevate  itself  towards  a  higher  life ;  and  that 
when  he  spoke  of  the  little  red  stool  in  question,  as  being  to 
him  a  holy  thing,  endeared  by  tender  and  precious  memories, 
his  words  were  to  be  taken  in  a  yarwf-allegorical  sense,  and  not 
with  that  natural  inteipretation  which  coarse  minds  would  wish 
to  put  upon  them.  Dr.  Parker,  of  the  City  Tabernacle,  was 
apparently  satisfied  with  this  explanation.  He  at  any  rate 
told  his  audience  that  he  had  read  the  reports  of  the  Beecher- 
Tilton  case  from  beginning  to  end,  and  was  convinced  that  Mr. 
Beecher  came  out  of  the  ordeal  like  gold  which  had  been 
seven  times  tried  in  the  fire.  He  accordingly  invited  his  flock, 
and,  with  it,  the  ministers  of  the  sect  of  which  he  is  chief,  to 
express  their  entire  belief  in  Mr.  Beecher’s  innocence,  and  their 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  troubles  and  persecutions.  We 
ventured  at  the  time  to  point  out  the  folly,  not  to  say  the  in¬ 
decency,  of  this  proceeding  on  Dr.  Parker’s  part ;  and  the  case 
of  Hawkins  against  Hawkins  and  Whewell  is  a  sufficient  justi¬ 
fication  of  our  remarks.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Whewell,  not 
content  with  a  mere  abstract  expression  of  sympathy,  has 
evinced  his  entire  belief  in  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  life 
by  going  and  doing  likewise ;  and  it  is  a  slight  satisfaction 
to  know  that  the  deacons  of  his  church  have  felt  it  their  duty 
to  dismiss  him  from  his  cure  of  souls,  although  we  confess  to 
some  apprehension  lest  Dr.  Parker  should  propose  a  vote  of 
contidence  in  him  at  the  City  Tabernacle.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  view  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  may  yet  take  of  the 
behaviour  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  whether  they  will  believe  that 
his  relations  with  Miss  M'Fadden  were  purely  spiritual  and 
brotherly. 

It  is  high  time  that  people  realised  the  unwholesome  char¬ 
acter  of  any  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  under  which  the 
priest  is  brought  into  direct  personal  communication  with  the 
female  members  of  his  flock.  Somehow  or  other  spiritual 
confidences  of  this  kind  always  seem  to  degenerate  into 
ordinary  and  vulgar  endearments,  which,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  may  or  may  not  furnish  material  for  a  divorce  suit. 
From  taking  an  interest  in  Mrs.  Tilton’s  spiritual  welfare,  Mr. 
Beecher  got  to  love  her  as  a  brother,  and  so  ended  by  sprawl¬ 
ing  on  the  floor  at  her  feet,  and  regarding  her  ottoman  as  a 
precious  and  holy  thing.  By  a  similar  process  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Johnson,  beginning  w'ith  a  pure  and  brotherly  affection  for 
Miss  M‘Fadden,  his  Irish  housekeeper,  ends  by  passing  the 
night  in  her  room,  under  circumstances  which,  to  those  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  guileless  innocence  of  English  clergymen, 
must  appear,  to  say  the  least,  suspicious.  The  brotherly  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whew'ell  for  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and  the 
interest  w’hich  he  took  in  her  soul,  has  led  him  into  the  Divorce 
Court,  and  mulcted  him  in  600/.  Upon  the  w’hole,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  care  of  n  clergyman  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  congregation  cannot  well  be  too 
abstract.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  even  in  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  and  human  nature  cannot  always  be 
trusted  to  confine  itself  to  a  strictly  spiritual  attitude. 


were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  deacons  of  the  Coventry 
Congregational  Chapel,  in  consequence  of  which  they  instituted 
an  inquiry  into  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whewell’s  conduct.  The 
inquiry  terminated  somewhat  unsatisfactorily  for  the  reverend 
gentleman,  who,  finding  it  impossible  to  persuade  the 
aeacooe  of  his  innocence,  resigned  his  ministry.  Thereupon 
Mr.  Hawkins  put  some  questions  to  bis  wife,  who  substan¬ 
tially  admitted  her  guilt.  As  an  incidental  feature  in  the 
case  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  co-respondent  himself 
was  a  married  man,  with  a  couple  of  grown-up  sons.  The 
Congregationalist  body,  however,  is  not  alone  in  its  disgrace. 
According  to  the  reports  of  the  case  which  was  heard  on 
Saturday  before  Mr.  Justice  Huddleston,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Johnson,  curate  of  East  Clavdon,  has  quite  as  much  to  answer 
for  as  the  Reverend  Mr.  AVhewell.  Mr.  Johnson’s  mother 
had  in  her  service  a  young  Irish  girl  named  M'Fadden,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  family ;  and,  when  Mrs.  Johnson 
died,  her  son,  who  was  then  a  bachelor,  took  the  young  woman 
into  his  service  as  housekeeper.  In  the  November  of  1874 
Mr.  Johnson  married,  and  two  months  later  his  wife  left  the 
house,  declaring  that  she  would  not  return  until  the 
housekeeper  was  discharged.  By  way  of  discharging  Miss 
M'Fadden,  Mr.  Johnson,  according  to  his  own  account,  paid  her 
37/.  over  and  above  the  wages  actually  due  to  her,  accom¬ 
panied  her  to  London,  and  passed  the  night  with  her  at  an 
notel  near  the  I’addington  railway  station.  He  denies  that  his 


COMEDY  AND  FARCE. 

When  one  laments  the  decline  of  poetic  drama  in  England, 
this  is  the  kind  of  reply  one  gets  from  the  typical  Britisher  ’ 
— who,  in  our  time,  has  lot*!  all  his  fine  taurine  qualities,  and 
has  developed  into  a  somewhat  clumsy  cynic.  “  Years  bring  the 
philosophic  mind  to  society  as  well  as  to  each  of  us  its  units 
(saj’she);  and,  depend  upon  it,  there  is  nothing  like  the  philo¬ 
sophic  mind  for  making  short  work  of  all  enthusiasms.  As 
society  gets  on,  poetry  begins  to  seem  not  quite  large  enough 
for  the  growing  limbs  of  life.  It  is  just  the  same  with 
our  growing  boys  and  their  ornamented  knickerbockers. 
And  then,  as  society  still  advances,  with  tastes  growing 
more  and  more  realistic  every  day — poetry  ceases  to  be 
the  passion  of  the  many,  to  become  the  taste  of  the  few.  Then, 
at  last,  as  the  humbug  of  everything  becomes  more  apparent, 
society — like  the  boys  again — grows  cynical  and  knowing. 
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From  the  moment  things  have  got  to  this  stAte,  the  poets 
have  only  the  girls  left ;  and  even  they  may  be  addict^  to 
soldiers  or  to  morning  services,  one  of  which  propensities  is 
Just  as  fatal  to  the  poet  as  the  other.  The  fact  is,  the  heroic, 
the  tragic,  the  titanic,  seems  out  of  place  amid  London  snug¬ 
ness  and  comfort.  It  wants  an  atmosphere  of  Ossianic  wind 
and  rain  without  an  umbrella.  It  seems  out  of  place  in  the 
club  smoking-room,  where  the  talk  is  personal — mostly  personal. 
It  seems  out  of  place  at  the  domestic  hearth,  where  the  talk 
is  of  baby  ” — mostly  **  baby  ” — and  where  even  if  it  should 
leave  the  great  topic  hir  a  moment,  and  take  a  literary  turn,  it 
is  not  the  lofty  in  literature  that  comes  much  under  discussion — 
it  is  not  Burke  on  the  sublime,  for  instance,  but  Burke  on  the 
peerage  that  affords  the  richest  subjects.  Upon  us,  in  short — 
upon  any  society  that  has  got  to  our  pass — poetic  pearls  are 
wasted,  the  poetic  drama  is  thrown  away.” 

No  doubt,  there  is  some  truth  in  all  this.  But,  how  about 
comedy  P  One  would  have  thought  that  the  very  causes  at 
work  in  the  destruction  of  poetic  drama  would  have  set  prose 
comedy  flourishing.  The  C3rnical  mood  alluded  to  would  seem 
to  be,  above  all  others,  most  beneflcial  to  comedy.  For  Life,” 
says  Horace  Walpole,  “  is  a  comedy  to  those  who  think — a 
tragedy  to  those  who  feel.”  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  has  been 
so  in  our  literature.  For,  unquestionably,  our  finest  comedies 
are  those  of  the  Restoration  dramatists.  In  the  Elizabethan 
drama  there  are  no  comedies  at  all  that  can  hold  their  own 
against  The  Way  of  the  Worlds  Love  for  Love^  The  Relajney  The 
Provoked  Wife,  The  Beatix'  Stratagem.  Prose  comedy,  indeed — 
satirical  and  humorous  representation  of  real  life — was  scarcely 
attempted,  even  bvBen  Jonson.  While,  as  to  Shakespeare,  he  of 
course  is  out  of  the  field  altogether.  For,  correctly  spewing, 
he  wrote  but  one  comedy.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  All 
the  other  so-called  “  comedies  ”  are  poetic  fancy-plays,  as  far 
removed  from  comedy  proper,  and  as  independent  of  the  laws 
which  govern  it,  as  is  Oomus  or  the  Faithful  Shepherdess.  But, 
since  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  dramatists — since  the  time 
of  Sheridan — society  has  become — according  to  the  typical 
Britisher  just  quoted — more  practical,  more  realistic,  more 
^nical  still.  What,  for  instance,  would  the  House  of 
Commons  do  with  those  flowery  speeches  of  Sheridan’s 
which  our  great-grandfathers  thought  so  tine  ?  Dr.  Kenealy 
is,  alas!  the  only  man  in  the  ‘‘Assembly  of  the  Wise” 
who  understands  tropes  at  all.  Suppose,  too,  that 
Burke  were  to  throw  down  his  famous  dagger  again — that 
dagger  which  impressed  everybody  with  so  much  solemn  awe. 
Would  he  not  be  hailed  with  shouts  of  laughter  and  ironical 
cheers  ?  This — one  would  have  said — is  the  very  temper  for 
comedy.  Why,  then,  is  comedy  neglected  by  the  more  culti¬ 
vated  portion  of  society?  Why  is  she  as  much  dead  and 
buried  to  them  as  tragedy  herself?  Is  it  that  wit  and  humour 
are  less  in  request  than  the^  were  ?  Certainly  not.  The  great 
affliction  of  this  afflictive  life,  the  “  sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow,” 
is  that  evei^’body  is  a  wit — everybody  is  a  humorist ;  the  more 
stupid  the  "person,  the  greater  the  amount  of  wit  and  humour 
he  produces.  And,  then,  the  number  of  comic  journals  I — but 
the  matter  becomes  too  painful  to  pursue.  The  one  universal 
instinct  that  makes  the  whole  w’orld  kin  is  this  distres¬ 
sing  desire  to  be  witty.  This  being  so,  why  is  it  that  the 
class  of  people  w'ho,  in  the  time  of  Congreve  and  in  the 
time  of  Sheridan,  got  most  of  their  amusement  from  the 
comedies  of  those  days,  now  avoid  the  theatre  alto¬ 
gether?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Comedy  is  at  an 
end.  The  dramatists  have  killed  comedy.  And  this  is 
how  they  have  done  it.  They  Lave  mingled  farce  with  comedy, 
and  so  destroyed  both.  For  the  mongrel  sort  of  art,  or  rather 
no  art,  w'hich  is  the  result  of  this  mixing,  though  it  may  and 
evidently  does  please  a  large  class  is,  to  people  of  cultivated 
taste,  quite  insupportable.  Equally  obvious  is  the  origin  of 
the  mischief.  It  .springs  directly  from  the  enormous  influence 
of  Dickens  upon  the  temper  of  the  class  who  now  have  got 
the  acted  drama  in  their  own  hands.  To  make  a  broad  gene¬ 
ralisation — one  which  must,  of  course,  be  taken  subject  to  con¬ 
siderable  exceptions — up  to  the  time  of  the  unprecedented 
popularity  of  tne  ‘  Pickwick  Papers,’  our  comic  literature  may 
be  said  to  have  been  properly  comic,  our  farcical  literature 
properly  farcical.  It  was  a  true  instinct  which  kept  the 
litterateur  from  mingling  them.  Dickens,  in  the  ‘Sketches 
by  Boz,’  showed  at  once  his  speciality  as  a  farceur.  He 
was*  the  greatest  farceur  that  has  ever  appeared  in  anv 
literature.  Aristophanes  mixed  buffoonery  too  much  with 
farce  to  bo  the  greatest  /V/rcCTfr ;  Rabelais  did  the  same. 
But  Dickens  began,  even  in  ‘Pickwick,’  towards  the  end, to  move 
slightly  into  comedy,  and  in  ‘  Nicholas  Nickleby  ’  he  mixed 
comedy,  farce,  and  pathos  into  an  amalgam  such  as  was  never 
before  seen  in  this  world.  For,  although  writers  like  Cer¬ 
vantes,  Shakespeare,  and  Sterne,  had  mingled  comedy  wdth 
pathos,  Dickens  was  the  first  who  threw  in  the  other — the  dis- 
•cordant — ingredient  of  farce. 

Sextimental  literature  became  not  “  smiles  and  tears,”  but 
mocking  and  tears.  It  becomes  necessary  here,  however,  to 


exactly  define  Comedy  and  Farce,  those  two  sisters  that  once 
were  CAlled  “  New  Comedy  ”  and  “  Old  Comedy,”  and  whom 
modem  critics  will  persist  in  confounding.  It  cannot  but 
make  us  hold  criticism  in  poor  repute  when  we  find  men— even 
dear  Charles  Lamb  himself,  to  8.iy  nothing  of  the  innumerable 
host  who  follow  in  his  wake — talking  of  Farce  as  if  she  were 
merely  Comedy  with  a  broadened  grin — Thalia  with  her  girdle 
loose  and  run  wild.  Monstrous!  Between  these  two  the 
difference  is  not  one  of  degree  at  all — it  is  one  of  kind.  They 
are  sisters,  no  doubt,  but  as  unlike  as — unlike  sisters.  What 
has  “  broadness  ”  of  humour  to  do  with  the  question  ?  The 
humour  of  Comedy  may  be  just  as  “  broad  ”  as  that  of  Farce 
(look  at  the  Dogberry  scenes  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing), 
and  yet  is  she  any  the  less  comedy  ?  Again,  what  has  “  gen¬ 
tility”  to  do  with  it?  Farce  can  (as  in  some  parts  of  Le 
lUveUlon,  for  instance),  be  just  as  genteel  as  Comedy  herself 
even  when  putting  on  her  genteelest  airs  in  Tottenham  Street 
or  Sloane  Square. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  champions  of  Farce  and  not  her 
antagonists,  as  at  first  we  appeared.  It  is  so.  We  have  a 
weakness  for  her. 

But  what,  then,  is  the  difference  between  her  and  her  sister  P 
Simply  this,  that  the  very  laws  of  their  e.xistence  are  in  con¬ 
flict  with  each  other,  in  conflict  so  much  that,  where  one  lives 
the  other  must  die.  The  breath  of  life  of  the  one  is  illusion. 
The  breath  of  life  of  the  other  is  mock-illusion.  Comedy, 
whether  “  broad”  or  “  genteel,”  is  a  make-believe.  She  pretends 
that  her  mummery  is  real,  while  all  the  while  She  knows  that 
you  know  it  is  not.  Farce,  whether  “  broad  ”  or  “  genteel,”  is 
the  very  soul  of  frankness.  Bv  a  thousand  little  bewitching 
tricks  which  she  keeps  up  between  herself  and  you,  the 
audience,  she  says  to  you,  “  my  acting  is  all  sham,  and  you 
know  it.” 

Probability  of  incident,  logical  sec^uence  of  cause  and  effect, 
these  are  as  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  Comedy  as  they 
are  to  Tragedy  herself.  Nay,  are  they  notjmore  necessary  ?  seeing 
that  Comedy  has  to  depend  so  much  upon  sober  realism,  and 
cannot  carry  us  off  our  legs  on  a  whirlwind  of  passion,  cannot 
hoodwink  us  by  any  kind  of  tnll  writing,  as  Tragedy  knows  so 
well  how  to  do  (or  rather  knew  so  well  how  to  do  before  we 
had  shelved  her). 

Such,  then,  is  the  kind  of  atmosphere  that  Comedy,  “  high  ” 
or  “  low,”  “  broad  ”  or  “  genteel,”  mu.st  breathe.  Now,  Farce 
would  stifle  in  such  air.  Rather,  she  would  be  poisoned  by  it, 
just  as  Comedy  would  be  poisoned  by  what  Farce  flourishes  on; 
that  is  to  say,  in  consequence  of  reasoning — topsy-turvy  logic, — 
logic  like  this,  for  instance  : — 

Box  {to  C!ox).  Tell  mo,  in  mercy  tell  mo,  have  you  such  a  thing 
as  a  strawberry  mark  on  your  left  arm  ? 

Cox  {to  Box).  No. 

Box  (^oCox,  clasping  him  to  his  breast  in  a  transport  of  joy .)  Then 
it  is  he  !  my  long  lost  brother,  for  he  had  not  a  strawberry  mark  on 
his  left  arm. 

Born  in  the  fairy  country  of  Topsy-turvy,  her  logic  would  be 
illogical  if  it  were  not  upside  down. 

iSo  with  coincidence,  with  improbable  accumulation  of  con¬ 
venient  events.  Farce  can  no  more  exist  without  these  than 
Comedy  can  exist  with  them.  Till  lately  dramatists  knew  this. 
They  knew  that  what  is  cura^oa  and  cream  to  one  is  prussic 
acid  to  the  other. 

Such  is  the  dissimilarity  between  these  two  sisters.  Equally 
dissimilar — as  may  be  imagined — has  been  their  history. 
While  Comedy  has  been  petted,  flattered,  and  pronounced, 
even  in  her  most  irregular  days,  ‘‘genteel,”  it  has  been  the 
fortune  of  Farce  (by  whatsoever  name  called — farce,  burlesque, 
parody,  or  what  not)  to  bo  abused  always;  but  abused  the 
most  when  she  the  most  amuses.  Long  before  ever  Comedy 
was  born.  Farce  flourished  in  Athens,  and — troubled  by  no 
dreams  of  Examiners  of  IMay.s — hud  a  tino  time  of  it.  But 
her  animal  spirits  then,  as  now,  were  too  much  fc»r  her;  and  so 
the  Athenians  passed  their  law  of  libel  to  restr.iin,  as  Horace 
tells  us,  her  goings  on.  Her  friends,  of  course,  deserted  her  at 
once.  And  even  Aristophanes  himself,  who  had  done  more 
than  anybody  else  to  corrupt  her  morals  and  take  away  her 
character,  showed  the  usual  tender  skin  of  the  satirist  when 
satire’s  barb  is  pointed  “  the  wrong  way.”  Moreover,  a  clever 
thing  had  been  done  by  Alcibiades — a  thing  which,  if  allow¬ 
able  now,  would  save  Mr.  Knox  and  other  worthy  magistrates 
a  deal  of  trouble.  He  had  taken  a  libelling  dramatist  bv  the 
neck  and,  in  a  duck  pond,  drowned  him.  Aristophanes 
began  to  feel  respectable  at  once — re-cast  his  Plutus,  es¬ 
chewed,  no  doubt,  the  Athenian  Bohemia,  and  swore 
that  there  was  no  god  like  the  good  God  of  the  Athenian 
Philistines,  and  that  Aristophanes  was  his  prophet.  Still, 
under  the  name  of  the  “  Middle  Comedy,”  she  whose  biography 
we  are  sketching,  seems  to  have  died  hard.  But  when  she 
was  dead  her  sister  reigned  triunmhant  and  Farce  was  for¬ 
gotten.  Since  the  resurr»iction  of  these  two  in  the  modem 
world,  it  is  Farce  who  has  been  misunderstood  again — Farce 
who  has  been  maligned.  Drowning  is  no  longer  permissible. 
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So  they  persecute  her  with  opprobrious  epithets.  “  Fwcical  ” 
has  got  to  be,  not  an  adjective  of  simple  critical  distinction,  but 
one  of  scorn  and  contempt.  And  now,  at  last,  worst  of  all, 
a  set  of  dramatists  has  arisen  who  have  chained  her  to  her 
sister  Comedy  who  hates  her.  And  there  is  this  unseemly 
sight  of  these  two  clawing  each  other — killing  each  other  in 
the  same  play. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  taste  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  they  never  did  anything  so  barbaric  as  this.  They 
never — os  soon  as  the  spectators  had  begun  to  taste  the 
delights  of  illusion — set  to  work  at  once  to  destroy  it,  by 
making  their  puppets  stand  upon  their  heads  and  laugh  at  us 
for  believing  in  them.  The  way,  indeed,  in  which  this  inartistic 
mixing  of  farce  with  comedy  was  avoided  by  the  Elizabethans 
— re^sted  on  the  most  tempting  occasions— is  strikingly  seen 
in  Shakespeare’s  Comedy  of  Errors.  Although  the  impro¬ 
babilities  and  coincidences  of  the  story  effectually  destroy  the 
illusion,  it  is  evident  of  course  that  illusion  was  sought  ns 
much  in  that  juvenile  work  of  Shakespeare’s  as  in  Hamlet 
or  Macbeth.  There  is  not  a  scintillation  oi  farce  in  it.  Yet, 
Charles  Knight  seeing,  in  his  foggy  way,  that  it  was  defective 
as  a  comedy,  calls  it  a  Farce  in  Five  Acts,”  as  though  a  play 
setting  out  for  illusion  and  failing  therein  became  a  farce 
because  it  has  failed  to  become  comedy.  Ihit  this  is  the  way 
with  the  Shakespeariolators  (whose  gushing  nonsense  is  more 
injurious  to  hie  glory  than  were  the  narrow  strictures  of  the 
eighteenth  century  critics).  Would  that  Shakespeare  could 
come  back  to  laugh  the  Shakespeariolators  out  of  countenance. 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  not,  because  it  fails  in  the  illusion 
it  seeks,  a  good  farce,  but  a  bad  comedy — far  below  the 
Me^iaxhmi  of  Plautus  (of  which  it  is  an  adaptation ),  inasmuch 
as  the  improbabilities  of  the  original  are  doubled — yet,  far 
better  than  any  dramatist  would  have  written  who  had  been 
tempted  by  the  improbable  coincidences  of  the  story  to  mingle 
comedy  and  farce. 

The  dramatist  nowadays  seems  to  think  that  because  farce 
is  good  and  comedy  is  good,  he  will,  by  mixing  them,  get  the 
excellencies  of  both.  Yet  he  would  hardly  think  that  man 
wise  who,  finding  Burton  ale  good  and  champagne  good,  should 
mix  them,  in  order  to  give  them  both  a  better  flavour. 

Our  comedy  writers  are  neither  thorough  farceurs,  like  Mr. 
Maddison  Morton,  nor  thorough  comedy  writers,  like  Mr. 
Kobertson.  They  belong  to  a  cIews  in  literature  that  is  non¬ 
descript — new  and  unique.  All  that  can  be  said  of  them  is 
that  they  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Congreve,  to  Sheridan, 
and  to  Robertson,  as  Dickens  stands  to  Thackeray  and  Miss 
Austen.  Thev  may — as  some  may  think — have  inaugurated  a 
newer  and  a  richer  development  in  art.  But  whether  this  is  so 
or  not,  it  is  this  ns  much  as  anything  else  wdiich  keeps  from 
the  theatre  most  of  those  who,  by  study,  have  enjoyed  the 
delights  of  the  glorious  comic  literature  of  our  countrv. 

t.  W. 


CORRESrONDENCE. 


A  NATIONAL  STAGE. 

Sir, — \  dramatic  question  of  more  importance,  ns  it  seems 
to  me,  than  the  merit  or  demerit  of  any  particular  performance, 
is  now  ripe  for  conhideration,  and  you  w'ill,  I  trust,  allow  me 
to  say  a  few  -words  on  this  large  question  in  the  I^xaminer. 

“  The  conviction  and  acknowledgment,”  says  Ilerr  Eduard 
Devrient,  in  his  excellent  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Schauspiel- 
kuust,  “  that  Shakspeare  is  the  source  and  fount  of  the 
ilerman  drama  is  the  most  comforting  result  deducible  from 
the  history  and  development  of  our  (i.e.  German)  dramatic  art.” 
The  two  great  kindred  peoples  of  England  and  of  Germany 
are,  in  truth,  essentially  alike  in  their  dramatic  loves  and 
sympathies ;  but,  although  the  ideas  and  the  needs  of  the  two 
nations  assimilate  very  closely,  the  actual  condition  of  the 
theatre  in  the  two  countries  is,  in  at  least  one  most  important 
particular,  entirely  dillereiit.  That  dill’erence  consists  in  the 
fact  that  Germany  has — what  England  has  not — a  national 
stable.  I  shall  again  place  Ilerr  Eduard  Devrient  in  the 
witness-box.  lie  expresses,  as  the  outcome  of  his  labours  in 
connexion  with  the  history  of  the  dramatic  art  in  Germany,  a 
profound  cimyiction  that  the  independent  power  of  the  State 
alone  can  maintain  the  ideal  drama  in  its  purity  and  worth  ; 
that  a  trading  dependence  on  public  taste  reduces  the  drama  to 
the  commonplace  and  the  vulgar;  and,  he  adds,  every  art  is 
lost  without  its  ideal — as  a  people  without  faith  is  also’ lost. 

In  the  same  work  Ilerr  Devrient  maintains,  and,  as  I  hold, 
proves,  that  tiiose  non-national  German  theatres  entrusted  to 

Erivttte  enterprise — those  theatres  which  are  simply  and  solely 
usiness  speculations  based  merely  upon  the  trader’s  desire  for 
money  gam — have  (especially  since  the  year  iHoO)  tended  to 
debase  the  dramatic  art,  to  lower  the  position  and  the  working 
of  actors,  and  to  degrade  the  public  taste.  He  argues  that  the 


Stage  should,  in  the  care  and  estimation  of  the  State,  rank  with 
the  Church  and  the  School ;  and  should,  in  its  conduct,  be 
inspired  by  nobler  views  and  actuated  by  a  loftier  spirit  than 
can  be  expected  from  mere  traders  in  the  drama. 

Let  us  consider  whether  these  German  experiences  and 
theories  do  not  contain  some  teaching  for  England  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  drama. 

Private  enterprise  with  us  has  certainly  had  the  fullest  and 
fairest  trial,  and  also  has,  as  I  submit  (especially  since  1860), 
signally  failed  to  present  worthily  the  national  drama. 

Such  managements  as  those  of  John  Kemble  and  of  Macready 
did,  indeed,  render  almost  superfluous  any  action  on  the  part 
of  the  State ;  but,  since  Macready’s  retirement,  private  manage¬ 
ment  has,  in  the  main,  been  occupied  chiefly  with  vulgarity, 
triviality,  sensuality.  Free-trade  is  a  shibboleth  which  scarcely 
applies  to  art.  “  Wretched  is  the  man,”  says  Schiller,  “who, 
in  connexion  with  the  highest  gift  (art),  which  man  has 
received  from  the  Creator,  seeks  only  ignoble  ends  by  vulgar 
means.”  Does  not  Schiller  describe,  pretty  accurately,  the 
broad  present  state  of  the  dramatic  art  in  the  land  of  Shak- 
speare — and  of  Free-trade  ?  When  a  cultured  foreigner  arrives 
here,  and  asks  to  be  taken  to  see  Shakspeare  well  represented 
in  London,  where  can  we  take  him  ?  Must  not  an  English¬ 
man  blush  to  have  to  tell  such  a  foreigner  that  he  can  be  taken 
nowhere  ?  The  national  theatres  in  Germany  can,  and  do,  still 
present  Shakspeare  creditably,  but  in  the  poet’s  own  land 
the  adequate  presentation  of 'his  works  has  almost  wholly 
ceased. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  submit  that  the  country  of  Shakspeare 
should,  at  last,  rank  the  Stage  somewhere  near  the  Churcn  and 
the  School,  and  that  the  State  should  found  an  English  national 
theatre  which  might  be  a  temple  worthy  of  the  noblest  drama 
in  the  world,  which  should  develop  a  school  of  true  art  acting, 
which  should  elevate  public  taste,  and  ennoble  natioou 
character.  A  stage  worthy  of  England  and  of  her  Shakspeare 
would  certainly  ennoble  the  character  of  the  countrymen  of 
Shakspeare. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  H.  ScHuiz  Wilson. 

Arts  Club,  March  6,  187(3. 


LITERATURE. 

LONDON  GOVERNMENT.. 

MuJticipal  London  ;  or,  Ijondon  Government  as  it  is,  and  London 

under  a  Municipal  Council.  By  Joseph  F.  B.  Firth,  LL.B. 

London:  Longmans, 'Green,  and  Co.  1876. 

\^b'irst  Notice.'] 

The  municipal  government  of  London  is  a  question 
which  is  coming  prominently  to  the  front,  and  is  one 
which  no  Ministry  can  afiford  much  longer  to  leave  alone. 
The  last  Liberal  Administration  was  pledged  to  attempt 
its  reform ;  and  probably,  if  the  result  of  the  genei^ 
election  had  not  been  what  it  was,  the  question  would 
before  this  have  been  legislated  upon.  But  the  whirligig 
of  political  change  put  the  Liberals  out  of  power  to  fulfil 
their  promises,  and  left  a  legacy  to  their  successors. 
The  subject  is  only  capable  of  one  logical  solution,  viz.,  the 
extension  to  London  of  the  advantages  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  provincial  municipalities  by  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835 — by  the  creation  of  the 
metropolis  into  one  great  municipality.  That  appears 
to  be  the  only  statesmanlike  course  to  take,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  forty  years  is  its  ample  justification  Under 
that  Act  provincial  towns  are  governed  with  spirit  and 
enterprise,  which  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  while  London,  the 
capital  of  the  Empire,  the  great  centre  of  the  intelligence 
and  wealth  of  the  nation,  instead  of  being  the  most  im¬ 
portant  municipality  in  the  world,  is  relegated  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  vestrydom  and  parochial  institutions, 
with  a  kind  of  gaudy  figure-head  in  the  City  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  Bill  which  Lord  Elcho  introduced  last  year 
into  Parliament  had  for  its  object  the  creation  of  London 
into  one  municipality  to  be  governed  by  a  Supreme 
Municipal  Council ;  and  when  the  Bill  was  put  forth 
tentatively  for  criticism,  the  Press,  with  an  unexpected 
unanimity,  approved  of  its  principle,  and  eloquently 
pleaded  the  cause  of  reform.  But  the  discussion  made 
it  manifest  that  the  data  for  forming  a  true  public 
opinion  were  wanting.  An  ordinary  Londoner  knows 
very  little  how  he  is  governed.  Very  often  be  is 
ignomnt  of  the  authorities  which  rate  and  tax  him. 
He  may  have  some  vague  and  hazy  notions  about  the 
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vestry  or  board  of  guardians,  but  he  knows  next  to 
nothing  about  their  constitution  or  powers,  while  he 
remains  in  utter  ignorance  of  his  rights  in  the  matter. 
This  is  due,  it  may  be  said,  to  his  own  apathy,  and  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  statement ;  but  it  is 
also  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  unintelligible  state  of 
the  law  under  which  London  is  governed.  It  is  to  this 
apathy  and  want  of  knowledge  that  is  mainly  due  the 
fact  that  London  government  remains  the  chaos  of 
conflicting  authorities  which  it  is.  Recently  some 
valuable  contributions  to  what  may  be  called  the 
literature  of  the  question  have  appeared  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Westminster  Reviews,  which  throw  a  consider¬ 
able  light  upon  the  subject,  while  they  point  out  in 
unsparing  terms  the  abuses  which  exist  under  the 
present  state  of  things.  But  the  subject  is  so  compli¬ 
cated,  and  its  ramifications  are  so  many,  that  even  the 
scope  of  a  Review  was  too  limited  for  anything  like  a 
comprehensive  consideration  of  the  matter  in  all  its 
aspects.  So  that  there  still  remained  the  want  of  some 
treatise  or  guide  by  which  the  “inquirer”  might  as¬ 
certain  how  afiairs  are  managed.  That  want  has  at 
length  been  supplied.  No  one  need  longer  be  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  London  government.  Mr.  Firth’s  work, 
extending  over  nearly  800  pages,  deals  so  exhaustively 
with  the  whole  subject  as  to  leave  nothing  out  of  its 
purview.  It  is  a  work  which  we  most  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  this  question — a 
large  constituency,  rather,  seeing  that  in  London  there 
are  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  occupied  houses,  and 
of  necessity  as  many  ratepayers. 

The  work  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  question.  The  statistics 
appear  to  have  been  most  carefully  compiled  from  trust¬ 
worthy  sources.  In  all  instances  in  which  we  have 
thought  it  proper  to  verify  them  we  have  found 
them  strictly  accurate  and  reliable.  The  labour 
which  such  a  work  entailed  must  have  been  enormous. 
The  Parliamentary  Papers,  the  City  and  Vestry  Reports, 
which  had  to  be  examined,  are  almost  without  number. 
The  Statutes  and  Charters  which  had  to  be  considered 
would  be  enough  to  discourage  any  ordinary  writer;  and 
Mr.  Firth  must  have  had  no  little  courage  to  have  ven¬ 
tured  upon  a  field  so  vast,  one  which  presents  so  many 
complications  and  difficulties,  and  which  required  the 
utmost  accuracy.  It  docs  not  deal  in  generalities,  but 
enters  into  the  minutest  details  of  every  question, 
probes  the  very  root  of  every  matter  it  deals  with,  and 
by  a  constant  reference  to  authorities  establishes  itself 
as  a  work  which  may  be  safely  and  confidently  relied 
upon. 

If  plain  speaking  is  a  merit,  as  we  think  it  is,  that 
merit  strongly  characterises  this  work.  While  he  never 
hesitates  to  point  out  defects,  or  to  expose  instances  of 
maladministration,  which  he  denounces  in  vigorous  and 
eloquent  language,  Mr.  Firth  has  also  the  generosity, 
wherever  praise  is  due  to  any  body  or  institution,  to 
fully  %nd  freely  accord  it.  Still  a  book,  the  main  object 
of  which  is  to  advocate  reform,  must  of  necessity  be 
founded  on  the  existence  of  abuses,  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  greater  portion  of  it  is  taken  up  in  showing  the 
blemishes  of  the  existing  state  of  afiairs  and  the  evil 
efiects  which  accrue  from  the  anarchy  and  chaos  which 
now  characterise  local  government  in  the  metropolis. 
The  want  of  uniformity,  the  conflict  of  authorities  and 
its  consequential  extravagance  and  waste  of  resources 
and  power,  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  while  the  utter 
helplessness  of  the  ratepayer  to  defend  his  interest  is  i 
ficcounted  for.  ^  1 

London  will  never  be  well  governed  until  it  is  created  j 
into  one  municipality.  Vast  as  it  is,  it  does  not  lack 
identity  of  interests  any  more  than  provincial  towns, 
and  there  is  really  no  sufficient  reason  for  treating  the 
metropolis  exceptionally.  The  Legislature  has  prac¬ 
tically  admitted  this  by  the  creation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  conferring  upon  it  a  jurisdiction 
co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  the  metropolis  as  defined 
by  the  Act  establishing  the  Board.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  functions  conferred  upon  the  Board  at  its 
outset  were  practically  limited  to  the  main  drainage ;  but ' 


since  that  date  all  sorts  of  powers  have  been  conferred 
upon  it,  which  it  exercises  over  the  entire  area  of  the 
metropolis,  and  this  for  the  solo  reason  that  it  is  more 
convenient  and  advantageous  to  entrust  them  to  a 
single  bodv  than  it  would  be  to  local  bodies  of  narrow 
limits.  The  matters  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  are  the  following : — Main  drainage, 
street  improvements,  control  of  buildings,  offensive 
trades,  baby-farming,  tramways,  testing  of  gas  and  gas- 
meters,  river  embankment,  fire  brigade,  storage  and 
sale  of  explosive  materials,  gas  and  water  pipes,  com¬ 
mons  and  open  spaces  and  control  of  modern  parks, 
contasrious  ^seases  fanimalsl.  the  Metropolis  Water 


contagious  diseases  (animals),  the  Metropolis  Water 
Act  which  gives  it  power  to  insist  upon  constant  supply, 
and  the  recent  powers  conferred  bytheArtizans Dwellings 
Act.  These  are  varied  powers  strictly  municipal,  and 
which  would  be  conferred  upon  the  Municipal  Council 
if  there  was  one,  and  in  its  absence  have  been  cast  upon 
this  Board  of  Works.  And  it  is  in  this  way  that  the 
Board  of  Works  had,  to  quote  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
“  gradually  become  a  central  municipality  without 
due  consideration  whether  it  had  been  constituted  in 
the  way  best  calculated  to  perform  the  duties  of  such.” 
Unfortunately  it  had  not  been  constituted  in  the  way 
best  calculated  for  that  purpose.  The  constitution  of 
this  Board  is  open  to  the  gravest  objections.  One  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  scandal  in  the  old  unreformed 
corporations  was  the  fact  that  the  governing  body  wore 
not  elected  by,  and  directly  responsible  to,  those  whom 
they  had  the  power  to  assess.  In  a  modified  sense  this 
is  true  of  the  Board  of  Works  ;  for  the  members,  instead 
of  being  directly  elected  by  the  general  body  of  rate¬ 
payers,  are  elected  by  the  vestries  and  district  boards 
into  which  the  metropolis  was  divided  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall  in  1855.  It  is  true  that  the  vestrymen  are  elected 
by  the  ratepayers,  and  so  directly  responsible  to  them  ; 
but  the  system  which  removes  the  election  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  from  the  ratepayers  to  the 
vestrymen  weakens  that  sense  of  responsibility  which  is 
always  the  healthiest  bond  between  representative  and 
represented,  and  renders  the  removal  of  a  member  of 
the  Board  who  had  become  objectionable  to  the  rate¬ 
payers  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  which  would  take 
years  to  effect.  There  is  this  further  objection  to  this 
“  filtration  ”  system  of  election,  that  the  vestrymen  as  a 
rule  elect  members  of  the  Board  from  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  verifying  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  that  “  a 
mere  Board  of  Works,  though  it  comprehend  the  entire 
metropolis,  is  sure  to  be  composed  of  the  same  class  of 
persons  as  the  vestries  of  the  London  parishes  ;  ”  and 
when  wo  add,  as  we  shall  hereafter  endeavour  to 
show,  that  the  system  of  election  of  even  the  vestrymen 
is  utterly  bad,  and  throwing  the  whole  affair  into  the 
hands  of  cliques,  we  have  said  enough  to  condemn  the 
mode  by  which  members  of  the  Board  of  Works  are 
elected. 

Mr.  Firth  has  prepared  a  curious  list  showing  the 
occupations  of  the  members  of  this  Board  in  1875  : — 


In  1875  the  occupations  followed,  or  which  had  been  followed,  by 
the  members  were— builders,  architects,  and  surveyors,!:  book¬ 
sellers,  publishers,  and  stationers,  5 ;  tea-dealers  and  solicitors 
(each),  3 ;  retail  tradesmen,  2 ;  and  of  the  following  occupations 
each  i,  viz.,  stove-manufacturer,  coach-builder,  tailor,  upholsterer, 
general  in  the  army,  gas  engineer,  dealer  in  Berlin  wool,  architect’s 
clerk,  auctioneer,  trimming-seller,  watchmaker,  chemist,  butcher, 
brewer,  publican,  surgeon,  barrister,  owner  of  house  property,  boot¬ 
maker,  schoolmaster,  hospital  treasurer,  conveyancer,  suap-dealer, 
and  pawnbroker. 

And  yet  these  arc  the  men  who  govern  the  metropolis. 
Each  member  in  1874  represented  on  an  average  no  less 
than  84,000  people,  a  ratal  of  460,0002.,  and  expended 
50,0002  of  public  money.  It  is  surely  necessary,  when  such 
enormous  powers  are  intrusted  to  a  public  body  of  this 
kind,  to  have  direct  responsibility  maintained  between 
the  ratepayers  and  their  money -spenders.  Flagrant 
jobs  were  charged  against  the  Board  some  ten  or  eleven 
years  ago,  which  the  Board  had  not  the  courage  or  the 
ability  to  meet,  and  which  we  may  therefore  consider 
proved.  “On  Feb.  7,  1868,”  we  are  told  (after  the 
exposure  of  the  scandisl),  “  a  motion  was  submitted  to 
the  Board  to  the  efiect  that  the  connexion  of  a  mem- 
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ber  with  the  contractor  was  improper,  and  that  ‘  it  is 
highly  blameable  for  any  member  of  this  Board  to 
interfere  in  his  private  capacity  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  this  I3oard ;  and  that  snch  interference  is 
calcnlatcd  injuriously  to  aflect  the  Board  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  public/  This  resolution  was  lost^  but  their 
membership  continued/’ 

If  such  things  happened  ten  or  eight  years  ago,  what 
guarantee  is  tliere  that  snch  things  cannot  happen 
now  ? 

The  gross  laches  of  the  Board  in  the  matter  of  the 
water  and  gas  are  fnlly  set  out  in  this  work,  aud  merit 
a  careful  perusal.  If  the  Board  had  been  properly 
constituted,  and  studied  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers, 
wo  should  not  now  bo  at  the  tender  mercy  of  extor¬ 
tionate  gas  companies,  nor  should  wo  be  compelled  to 
drink  water  polluted  with  sewage,  or  to  lack  the  where¬ 
with  to  extinguish  fires.  Could  it  be  believed  that  a 
Board  which  should  have  had  the  well-being  of  a  great 
community  like  this  at  heart  has  persistently  (until  last 
year)  opposed  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers  in  favour  of 
the  gas  companies,  and  for  the  last  four  years  has 
contented  itself  with  considering  whether  it  will  avail 
itself  of  the  *  only  beneficial  clauses  of  the  Metropolis 
Water  Act.  And  yet  we  cease  to  wonder  when  we  are 
informed  that— 

An  eminent  member  of  the  Board  dyinfi'  in  1875  left  behind  him 
for  sale  by  public  auction  inter  alta  the  following  shares  and  stocks, 
vis.,  9,030/.  JOs.  stock  Commercial  Oas  Company  ;  294  shares  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Compunv ;  81  shares  Crystal ,  Palace  District  Gas 
Company ;  700/.  stock  liast  London  Waterworks  Company ;  6001. 
capital  stock,  and  four  10/.  shares  Kent  Waterworks  ComfMiny ;  27 
shares  liatclifF  Gas  Company ;  37^  shares  Lambeth  Waterworks 
Company ;  250/.  first  preference  6  per  cent,  stock  London  Gas  Light 
Company;  103  shares  Surrey  Commercial  Gas  Company ;  40  shares 
lnde]H)ndent  Gas  Company,  &c. 

And  while  they  were  “  probably  fair  investment  shares, 
bought  for  hard  cash,”  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Firth 
that  ‘‘  the  liolder  of  such  shares  ought  not  to  vote  on 
questions  affecting  the  companies.” 


THE  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND. 

William  (Atufite(us)  Duke  qf  Cumberland :  Itnng  a  Sketch  of  hie 
Military  L\fe  and  Character ^  chiefly  ae  Exhibited  in  the  General 
Orders  qf  Hie  Royal  Highneee,  1745-1747.  By  Archibald  Niel 
Camptell  Maclachlan,  Vicar  of  Newton  Valence,  Hants. 
London :  H.  8.  King  and  Co. 


History,  like  fiction,  has  her  ogres.  But  the  historical 
ogres  are  becoming  fewer  every  day.  Nero  fiddled  when 
Horae  was  bnming.  But  this  only  proves  his  great  love 
for  his  art.  The  awkward  story  concerning  his  mother 
is  a  wicked  fable.  Ricliard  III.  has  had  more  than  one 
admirer  in  modern  times.  It  is  true  that  he  gained  the 
throne  by  an  unlimited  use  of  lying  and  deceit,  and  that 
he  probably  murdered  his  two  nephews,  but  these  are 
minor  defects  in  a  groat  ruler.  Henry  VIII.  had  an 
infinite  capacity  for  love,  but  cruel  destiny  compelled 
him  to  execute  his  wives.  Considering  the  number  of 
historical  ogi'es  that  have  been  rehabilitated,  it  is  strange 
that  oven  bare  justice  has  not  been  done  to  William 
Augustus  Duke  of  Cumberland.  No  great  man  has 
ever  been  the  subject  of  such  persistent  vituperation  as 
”  Sweet  William.”  This  book  enables  the  student  to 
form  an  impartial  judgment  of  his  character.  The 
volume  consists  of  extracts  from  the  orderly  books  of 
Lieut.  Archibald  Campbell,  of  the  3rd  King’s  Own 
Dragoons,  containing  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  general 
orders.  These  ortlers  were  handed  down  to  his  descen¬ 
dant,  Mr.  Campbell  ^Maclachlan,  by  whom  they  are  pub- 
lishetl,  accompanied  by  many  valuable  notes  and  in- 
tert*8ting  biographical  sketches. 

”  The  Duke,”  as  he  came  to  bo  called  by  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  was  l)orn  in  1721.  Ho  showed  as  a  boy  a  love 
for  the  profession  of  arms ;  and  when  only  five  years 
old  he  raiseil  a  comjmny  of  lads,  whom  he  used  to  drill 
in  his  hours  of  recreation.  At  first  ho  was  destined  for 
the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  in  1740  he  served 
as  a  volunteer  on  board  Sir  John  Norris’s  fleet.  How¬ 
ever,  “  ho  would  bo  a  soldier,”  and  in  1743  ho  took  part 
in  his  first  campaign,  aijd  was  among  the  wounded  at 


I  Dettingen.  The  Duke,  it  is  asserted,  refused  to  have 
I  his  vound  dressed  till  that  of  a  captive  French  officer 
’  had  been  first  attended  to.  “  Begin,”  he  said,  “  with  the 
wound  ofa  French  officer;  he  is  more  dangerously  wounded 
than  I  am,  and  stands  more  in  need  of  assistance.” 
In  the  spring  of  1745,  His  Royal  Highness  was  in 
Flandera  He  commanded  a  British  and  Hanoverian  force 
which  acted  conjointly  with  a  Dutch  army  under  the 
Prince  de  Waldeck,  and  an  Austrian  continent  under 
Marshal  Konigsegg.  The  general  orders  begin  in  April 
1745.  From  them  we  learn  how  strict  a  martinet  the 
Duke  was.  We  have  regulations  about  dress.  “No 
officer  for  ye  future  is  to  appear  dressed  in  blew  when  be 
has  his  sword  on  except  the  Artillery  and  Blew  Guard. 
Officers’  great  coats  or  cloaks  to  be  of  any  collour.” 
Officers  were  strictly  commanded  to  perform  their 
duties  punctually.  Chaplains  were  called  upon  to  give 
a  reason  for  being  absent.  The  chaplain-general  is 
ordered  “  to  keep  a  roster  of  the  black  cloath  and  to 
order  one  forthwith  to  attend  the  hospital  at  Brussels.** 
Among  the  chaplains  was  Dr.  Young,  author  of  ‘  Night 
Thoughts.*  We  find  that  the  poet  was  once  so  absorbed 
in  meditation  that  he  walked  deliberately  into  the 
French  lines  and  was  captured,  but  the  enemy,  discover¬ 
ing  his  real  profession,  sent  him  back.  Pillaging,  cutting 
down  trees  or  com,  is  punished  with  death.  In  reference 
to  the  hanging  of  three  marauders,  the  Duke  “  hopes 
that  the  three  examples  that  have  been  made  this  morn¬ 
ing  will  bo  a  warning  to  the  rest,  for  he  is  resolv’d  to 
keep  discipline  and  have  orders  obey’d,  which  will  keep 
plenty  in  the  camp.”  On  May  11,  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy  was  fought.  It  was  a  defeat,  but  hardly  one 
which  can  be  said  to  have  tarnished  in  the  slightest  the 
British  arms.  Mr.  Maclachlan  gives  an  account  of  the 
battle,  and  quotes  various  authorities,  many  of  which  are 
already  well  known.  The  general  orders  pass  over  the 
actual  day  of  the  battle,  but  recommence  on  the  day 
succeeding  to  it.  Women  and  children  accompanied  the 
army,  for  we  liave  the  following  orders : — 

July  19  th. 

Parole  8**  Ursule  et  Munech. 

A  regular  return  to  be  given  in  to-morrow  morning  at  orderly 
time  of  y*  number  of  widows  and  children  to  be  sent  to  England, 
and  those  women  who  can  give  no  ucc*  of  themselves  to  be  turn’d 
out  of  tlie  lines  w**  positive  orders  not  to  return  on  pain  of  being 
sever  ly  punish’d. 

Villevorde,  16^  Oc*. 

Parole  S*  George  e*  Berwick. 

The  Folowing  disorderly  women  being  try’d  are  to  be  drumm’d 
from  Guard  to  Guard  out  of  camp :  Eliz***  Phillipr,  Elizih  Lupton, 
Margaret  Power,  to  be  drum**  in  ye  same  manner,  and  to  receive 
200  lashes  w**  a  Cat  of  Nine  Tails,  and  none  of  these  women  ever 
to  return  again  into  the  British  Army. 

Those  who  are  in  favour  of  flogging  will  bo  glad  to  read 
that  one  Daniel  White,  for  endeavouring  to  seduce  men 
to  desert,  received  1,000  lashes  at  the  head  of  every 
brigade.  It  is  not  recorded  whether  Daniel  White  sur¬ 
vived  this  mild  punishment. 

The  defeat  at  Fontenoy  led  to  the  invasion  of  Scot¬ 
land  by  Charles  Edward,  and  an  old  Scotch  ballad  tells — 

At  Falkirk  and  at  Preston  pans, 

Supported  by  the  Highland  clans. 

They  broke  the  Hanoverian  bands 
For  our  brave  royal  Charlie. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  the  Duke 
arrived  at  Edinburgh,  and  at  once  brigaded  the  array 
and  proceeded  on  his  march.  The  Duke  turned  from 
Perth  to  Aberdeen,  and  here  his  army  abode  for  some 
time.  Strict  orders  were  issued  against  plundering,  and 
captains  are  informed  that  the  amount  of  damage  is  to 
be  stopped  from  the  men’s  pay,  unless  the  actual 
offenders  can  be  discovered.  On  April  lt>,  “on  bleak 
Culloden’s  bloody  moor,”  the  fate  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
was  decided.  After  the  battle,  the  general  orders  con¬ 
tain  the  thanks  of  the  Duke  to  his  men  for  gaining  the 
day.  The  arms  and  colours  are  directed  to  be  taken  to 
the  proper  quarters,  and  the  “  persons  ,  who  took  *m”  are 
promised  rewards  of  2«.  Gd.  for  each  arm  and  sixteen 
guineas  for  each  colour.  There  is  one  significant 
passage  in  the  general  orders  issued  the  day  after  Cul- 
loden  : — “  A  captain  and  50  men  to  march  immediately 
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to  the  field  of  battle  and  search  all  cottages  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  for  Rebels.  The  officer  and  men  will  take 
notice  that  the  pnblick  orders  of  the  Rebels  yesterday 
were  to  give  us  no  quarter.”  The  Duke,  however, 
spared  no  endeavour  to  protect  those  who  had  taken  no 
active  part  in  the  rebellion.  His  treatment  of  the 
rebels  was  severe  and  often  brutal.  Bat  we  must 
remember  the  temper  of  the  times  and  cruelties  perpe¬ 
trated  by  Highlanders  on  their  opponents.  The  severity 
with  which  the  Duke  treated  the  Highlanders  gained 
him  the  name  of  the  Butcher.  It  was  otherwise,  indeed, 
in  the  first  blush  of  his  success  at  Culloden,  as  witnessed 
by  the  name  of  one  of  our  most  common  garden- 
flowers  : — 

The  pride  of  France  is  lily  white, 

The  rose  in  June  is  Jacobite ; 

The  prickly  thistle  of  the  Scot 
Is  northern  knighthood’s  badge  and  lot. 

The  lily,  thistle,  and  the  rose 
All  droop  and  fade,  all  die  away ; 

Sweet  William  only  rulea  the  day. 

No  plant  with  brighter  lustre  grows, 

Except  the  Laurel  on  his  brows. 

The  last  chapter  contains  the  orders  issued  during  the 
general  campaign  in  Holland,  and  with  these  the  interest¬ 
ing  volume  terminates.  After  the  defeat  at  Lafieldt  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  never  again  commanded  a  British 
army  in  the  field,  for  at  the  battle  of  Hastenbeck,  July 
25,  1757,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  a  motley  force  of 
■Hanoverians,  Hessians,  Brunswickers,  <fcc.  Ac.  When 
his  father  George  II.  disavowed  the  Convention  of 
Clesterseven  which  ensued  on  its  loss,  he  at  once  re¬ 
signed  all  his  military  appointments,  and  his  public 
career  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end.  He  died  on 
October  31,  1765,  being  then  in  the  forty- fourth  year  of 
his  age.  The  publication  of  his  general  orders  will 
place  his  military  character  in  a  new  and  more  favour¬ 
able  light.  This  volume  will  be  of  great  use  to  all 
students  of  history  and  future  biographers. 


and  saline  swamp.  The  expedition  of  the  next  year, 
however,  is  memorable  as  the  only  successful  at¬ 
tempt  hitherto  made  since  Eyre’s  journey  in  1841  to 
proceed  overland  from  Western  to  South  Australia  around 
the  head  of  the  great  Australian  Bight.  The  hardships 
undergone  by  Eyre  were  such  as  to  deter  subsequent 
voyagers  from  following  his  example ;  since  his  time; 
however,  the  problem  has  been  much  facilitated  by  the 
discovery  of  an  excellent  harbour  at  Port  Eucla,  nearly 
on  the  boundary  line  of  the  two  colonies,  where  pro¬ 
visions  may  be  stored  and  relief  afforded  to  the  ex¬ 
ploring  party.  Eucla,  as  Mr.  Forrest  justly  remarks, 
is  the  key  to  the  exploration  of  this  portion  of  the 
Australian  continent,  and  his  own  journey  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  possibility  of  reaching  it  overland  from 
Western  Australia,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  much  well- 
grassed  land  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  although, 
in  the  absence  of  a  regular  rainfall,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  will  prove  of  any  value.  He  performed  in 
five  months  the  distance  which  had  taken  Eyre  twelve.* 
In  1874  he  undertook  another  not  less  enterprising 
journey  into  the  centre  of  the  continent.  Starting 
from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Murchison  in  Western 
Australia,  he  proceeded  eastward  until  he  struck  the 
telegraph  lline  in  lat.  27  south,  from  which  point  he 
easily  made  his  way  to  Adelaide.  It  appears  to  have 
been  intended  that  he  should  reach  it  at  a  more 
northerly  point,  and  thence  proceed  to  Port  Darwin, 
but  the  difficulties  of  travel  compelled  him  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  journey  to  keep  strictly  to  the  track 
of  Mr.  Gosse,  an  explorer  from  South  Australia  who  had 
previously  attempted  the  same  expedition  in  a  reverse 
method  of  proceeding,  but  had  been  compelled  to  return 
to  the  telegraph  line  without  reaching  Western  Australia. 
Mr.  Giles,  another  intrepid  adventurer,  had  been 
similarly  driven  back  by  want  of  water,  and  it  may  bo 
questioned  whether  Mr.  Forrest  himself  would  have 
succeeded  but  for  the  assistance  derived  from  Mr. 
Gosse’s  charts.  The  only  traveller  besides  himself 
who  has  as  yet  succeeded  is  Colonel  Warburton,  who, 
coming  from  South  Australia,  followed  a  route  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  north  of  Mr.  Forrest’s,  and  whose 
recently  published  narrative  is  the  record  of  almost 
incredible  hardships.  Colonel  Warburton’s  and  Mr. 
Gosse’s  parties,  it  should  be  noted,  were  provided  with 
camels,  a  great  contribution  to  their  efficiency. 
“  What,”  asked  Mr.  Giles  pathetically,  “  what  is  a  horse 
in  such  a  region  as  this?”  The  camel,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  known  to  go  twelve  and  fourteen  days 
without  water,  carrying  300  lbs.  and  sometimes  400  lbs. 
weight.  On  the  whole,  everything  we  hear  of  the 
interior  of  Australia  enhances  our  estimation  of  the 
genius  and  enterprise  displayed  by  the  South 
Australian  Government  in  the  conception  and  execution 
of  the  overland  telegraph,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  of  our  age,  which  has  received  much  less 
praise  and  notice  than  it  deserves. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  dreariness  of  the  country 
examined  by  Mr.  Forrest,  it  is  not  devoid  of  oases  of 
verdnre.  “  Splendid  grassed  country  ”  is  a  frequent 
entry  in  his  diary.  The  fertility  of  these  tracts,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  too  exclusively  upon  an  intermittent 
supply  or  rain  to  qualify  them  for  occupation,  unless  at 
some  period  of  more  advanced  scientific  appliances  it 
should  prove  possible  to  tap  the  subterranean  reservoir 
of  waters.  Animal  life  is  neither  abundant  nor  varied ; 
kangaroos  and  emus,  however,  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  grassy  openings,  and  the  latter  are  most  serviceable 
auxiliaries  to  the  traveller  in  tracfhg  out  pools  and 
springs.  Pigeons,  cockatoos,  and  ducks  are  abundant 
wherever  water  is  permanent ;  almost  the  sole  animated 


AUSTRALIAN  TRAVEL. 

Explorations  in  Australia.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Condition 
of  Western  Australia.  By  John  Forrest,  F.R.G.S.  London; 
Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  flatter  the  imagination 
than  the  idea  of  exploring  the  interior  of  a  vast  un¬ 
known  continent ;  but,  so  far  as  the  continent  offering 
most  scope  for  exploration  is  concerned,  nothing  is  more 
disappointing  than  the  reality.  Except  the  Thibetan 
narratives  of  Messrs.  Schlagintweit,  Mr.  Forrest’s  is 
perhaps  the  driest  book  of  travels  ever  written,  but  the 
fault  is  none  of  his.  In  these  matter-of-fact  da^s  the 
traveller  who  has  found  a  blank  can  but  frame  his  tale 
accordingly.  The  ancient  voyager  was  at  liberty  to 
people  his  desert  with  anthropophagi,  or  account  for  its 
existence  by  some  tale  of  a  fire- breathing  dragon  or  a 
Tartarian  lamb.  Mr.  Forrest’s  narratives  are  frequently 
little  else  than  a  reiteration  of  one  word,  little  sus- 
eeptible  of  harmonious  modulation — spinifex.  ”  Twelve 
miles  over  spinifex.  Spinifex  all  the  way  to  it.  Spini¬ 
fex  everywhere.  Wretched  spinifex  plains.”  The  total 
impression  of  this  desolation  is  indeed  imposing, 
and  there  is  a  naked  sublimity  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  efficient  cause.  A  central  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  to  collect  the  rains  and  send  them  down 
to  the  coast  in  perennial  streams,  would  have 
maintained  the  fertility  of  the  vast  tract  of  not  nn- 
kindly  soil,  now  scantily  dotted  with  precarious  water- 
holes  and  overrun  with  worthless  scrub.  But  although 
the  physical  theory  of  the  Australian  desert  is  suggestive 
to  the  natural  philosopher  and  the  poot,  its  actual  ex¬ 
ploration  is  one  of  the  most  prosaic  of  tasks,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  weary  and  discouraging. 

Mr.  Forrest  is  a  native  citizen  of  W^estern  Australia, 
a  colony  inferior  in  natural  resources  to  the  rest,  and 
isolated  from  them  by  an  immense  expanse  of  the 
most  forlorn  wilderness.  The  desire  to  escape  from 
this  poverty  by  the  discovery  of  some  concealed  source 
of  wealth,  and  to  emerge  from  this  seclusion  by  open- 
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tenant  of  the  spinifex  region  is  the  “  wirmp,”  a  species 
of  kangaroo  rat.  The  soil  of  these  tracts  is  a  kind  of 
sandstone,  and  in  general  the  country  seems  to  belong 
geologically  to  the  Tertiary  and  Silurian  epochs.  In 
some  parts  the  ground  was  so  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron  as  to  render  the  compass  useless.  Natives 
were  several  times  encountered,  and  in  general  proved 
friendly ;  but  on  one  occasion  it  was  necessary  to  repel 
them  by  force.  They  are  very  untrustworthy  as  in¬ 
formants,  from  the  poverty  of  their  ideas;  “what  a 
native  calls  good  country  being  when  he  can  get  a  drink 
of  water  and  a  wurrong  ”  (a  kind  of  rat).  Mr.  Forrest’s 
domesticated  aborigines,  nevertheless,  proved  invaluable 
aids  to  his  expeditions,  and  we  should  not  attribute  the 
low  intellectual  status  of  the  race  to  original  defect  of 
capacity  so  much  as  to  the  unfavourable  conditions  of 
their  existence. 

Mr.  Forrest’s  narrative  is  straightforward  and  artless ; 
the  introduction  and  some  other  portions  seem  to  have 
been  supplied  by  another  hand.  We  could  well 
have  spared  the  reports  of  his  receptions  at  Adelaide 
and  Perth,  which  possess  none  but  a  local  interest, 
except  as  showing  what  a  genuine  John  Bull  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  still'  is  in  inaptitude  for  public  speaking. 
Governor  Weld’s  report  on  the  progress  of  Western 
Australia  during  his  administration  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  well  worth  the  print  and  paper  devoted  to  it. 
The  Governor  is  perhaps  a  little  too  much  in  advance  of 
the  governed,  and  a  little  too  conscious  of  the  fact.  The 
resources  of  the  colony  are  no  doubt  considerable. 
Her  misfortune  is  that  those  of  the  neighbouring 
colonies  are  so  much  greater  that  capital  and  labour  are 
attracted  by  preference  to  the  latter.  There  may  have 
been  more  force  than  Governor  Weld  is  willing  to  admit 
in  the  “  Chinese  **  argument  of  the  West  Australian 
senator  who  opposed  the  establishment  of  steam  com¬ 
munication  on  the  ground  that  although  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  enable  new  settlers  to  come  to  the  colony,  it 
would  equally  enable  the  old  ones  to  go  away. 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SILVER  FLAGON. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Silver  Flagon.  By  B.  L.  Faijeon,  Author  of 
*  Blade-o'-Gnuw,'  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  London :  Tinsley 
Brothers. 

Most  readers  of  Mr.  Swinburne  have  no  doubt  lingered 
often  and  lovingly  over  the  little  miscellany  of  critical 
excerpts  at  the  end  of  the  “  Poems  and  Ballads.”  It  is  a 
medley  of  all  reviews,  and  of  every  colour  of  opinion ; 
from  sermon  to  dithyramb,  and  from  scream  to  verdict. 
And  the  stranger,  seeing  such  a  Babel  of  jangle  over  the 
gold  and  silver  shield,  would  perforce  buy  the  book  out 
of  sheer  curiosity,  and  read  it  for  himself.  And  so 
heart- on- sleeve  candour  was  an  excellent  advertise¬ 
ment. 

Now  we  will  confess  at  once  that,  although  “  the 
name  had  perchance  passed  through  our  ears,”  we  had 
never  read  an  effusion  of  Mr.  Faijeon  till  we  drained  to 
its  dregs  ‘  The  Sign  of  the  Silver  Flagfon.*  But,  noticing 
at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  a  happy  family  of  tit-bits 
of  our  fellow-reviewers,  we  determine  not  to  judge  for 
ourselves  till  we  had  illuminated  our  perceptions  at  this 
galaxy,  set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds.  And  we  were 
dazzl^  with  excess  of  splendour,  stunned  with  the  una¬ 
nimity  of  acclaim.  Here  is  no  melodious  discord — 
mere  monotony  of  undiscriminating  adulation.  We 
were  indeed  ^hind  the  world.  It  was  not  that 
some  solitary  Magian  reviewer,  stargazing  for  a  new 
genius,  had  lit  upon  and  followed  to  its  zenith  the 
crescent  but  unaclimowledged  glory ;  but  we  found,  as 
at  a  second  Pentecost,  a  multitude  that  no  man  might 
number,  raising  a  perfect  pasan  of  praise  and  thanks¬ 
giving.  And  what  struck  us  was  the  universality  of 
the  renown.  It  was  not  alone  the  sesquipedalian  gait 
of  our  friend  the  Telegraph  that  we  recognised ;  nor 
merely  the  familiar  features  of  that  most  worthy  of  our 
uuclerical  neighbours,  moral  in  its  aBstheticism  and  goody 
in  its  enthusiasm  (to  name  it  were  superfluous) ;  but 
here  was  a  great  host  of  noii^  novelties,  all  passing  in 
the  catalogue  for  reviews.  The  Hampstead  and  High- 


gate  Express,  the  Wetherhy  News,  the  Watchman  and 
Wesleyan  Advertiser,  the  Limerick  Chronicle,  and  the 
Liverpool  Porcupine,  and  many  more,  and  more  unknown 
to  fame  ;  of  whom  it  might  be  presumed  that,  as  they 
but  seldom  plied  the  scalpel  of  criticism,  its  whetted 
edge  would  deal  keenly  with  a  proffered  victim ;  but 
our  author  passes  unscathed  through  imminent  and 
mighiy-named  horrors,  as  he  who  gave  to  Cerberus 
“  medicatis  frugibus  offam.”  In  his  former  works  it 
appears  that  “  every  line  is  tender  and  true ;  ”  and  that 
the  “  central  feature  ”  of  one  of  them  is  a  “  love  that 
radiates  poverty.''  “  He  shows  a  rare  pathetic  power,  and 
appeals  to  one’s  holy  feelings  with  an  intelligent  tender, 
ness.”  One  of  his  characters,  according  to  the  Morning 
Post,  might  move  even  a  hardened  sinner  to  tears.  And 
the  Dispatch  is  very  bold,  to  the  effect  that  he  has  taken 
at  one  step  his  position  in  the  van  of  fiction.  “Van  of 
fiction  is  good.”  He  is  idyllic,  yet  sensational,  saith  the 
Court  Circular;  which  contradiction  in  terms  had  the 
true  ring  of  criticism  for  the  courtiers,  its  readers. 
Another  of  his  creations  is  “  quite  as  characteristic  as 
Little  Nell,”  whatever  that  may  mean.  These  literary 
treats  have  been  painfully  rare  since  the  death  of 
Dickens,  says  the  Morning  Advertiser,  with  beery  senti¬ 
ment  parting  its  lips  from  its  pipe.  Beauty  dwells  in 
every  line,  lisps  that  gem  serene  in  dark  nnfathomed 
cave,  the  Tunbridge  WeUs  Gazette.  And,  last  but  not 
least,  with  Hibernian  fancy-flights  and  audacity  of 
contrast,  says  the  Limerick  Chronicle,  “The  story  he 
rakes,  as  it  were,  from  the  dunghill,  is  worthy  of  ^ing 
read  in  a  palace.”  With  our  literaiy  palate  thus  tickled 
with  these  morceaux  of  sardines  and  caviar,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  business  of  the  feast. 

Mr.  Farjeon  is  evidently  at  home  in  Australia,  and 
his  descriptions  of  life  in  a  young  world  are  graphic,  and 
spirited,  and  interesting.  And,  in  scenes  that  are  com-^ 
paratively  novel,  distant,  and  unknown,  it  is  not  over- 
difficult  to  be  so.  At  any  rate,  in  so  far  as  the  first 
half  of  his  book  is  an  unaffected  and  lightly-touched 
sketch  of  Australian  life,  we  like  it ;  but  in  so  far  as  the 
remainder  is  a  very  ordinary  and  childish  novel  on 
English  soil,  tedious  and  fatuous  to  a  degree,  we  loudly 
complain.  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam.  We  cannot  see 
that  be  has  any  talent  whatever  for  writing  novels  as 
such.  We  do  not  object  to  his  stringing  beads  of  in¬ 
formation  on  to  the  thread  of  a  story,  and  we  do  not 
object  to  a  regular  and  professed  novel.  But  why  kill 
the  hero  in  the  middle  of  the  second  volume,  take  ship 
for  England,  and  begin  life  over  again  with  fresh 
characters  ?  .  Why  write  for  more  than  a  hundred  pa^es 
about  the  preparations  for  a  single  dinner  ?  Why  give 
a  whole  chapter  solely  to  lead  up  to  a  portentous 
travesty  of  a  joke,  in  which  a  labouring  man  mistakes 
the  words  “  custos  rotulorum  ”  for  “  cuss  ’em  and  rot 
’em  ?  ”  Because  of  the  inexorable  necessity  of  three 
volumes.  In  Australia,  in  descriptions  of  its  moving 
and  rapid  life,  Mr.  Farjeon  writes  honestly  and  to  the 
point,  and  relates  incident  in  a  straightforward  manner, 
and  without  affectation.  There  is  good  wholesome 
natural  affection  in  one  of  his  love  scenes,  but  there  is 
much  thickness  of  padding  in  another.  His  chorus  of 
reviewers  lay  claim  for  him  to  the  mantle  of  Dickens. 
But  we  will  do  Mr.  Faijeon  the  justice  to  say  that  in 
the  second  volume  we  found,  much  to  our  surprise,  a 
death-bed  scene  described  with  more  truth  and  unsenti¬ 
mental  pathos  than  we  readily  remember  to  have  read 
in  that  great  master  of  bourgeois  tears.  And  there 
is  a  little  bit  of  painting  which  struck  us  as  so  good,  by 
reason  of  its  few  and  simple  details,  that  we  will  give  it 
at  length : — 

In  the  evening  they  sat  together  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river 
rather  low  in  its  bed  at  the  time  because  of  the  heat.  On  the  dis¬ 
tant  hills,  cattle  were  browsing  and  smelling  for  water.  The  only 
sound  that  reached  their  ears  was  the  sound  of  the  woodman’s  axe. 
That  came  through  the  air  sharp  and  clear,  although  the  woodman 
was  a  long  way  off.  The  lovers,  now  man  and  wife,  talked  in  low 
tones  of  the  future,  and  laid  their  plans. 

We  do  not  know  what  passages  in  former  works  won 
the  hearts  of  the  Watchman  and  the  Porcupine  ;  but  we 
are  afraid  they  must  have  been  more  watery  or  more 
gushing  than  that  which  we  have  quoted. 
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It  is  amusing  to  notice  the  hatred,  or  rather  eon  tempt, 
that  is  poured  in  Australia  on  “John  Chinaman.”  Mr. 
Farjeon  is  great  on  the  subject,  and  tells  us  how  every¬ 
where  they  are  to  be  found,  with  squeaky  voices,  joss 
houses,  gongs,  garments  of  dungaree,  roast  pig,  tom-toms, 
and  opium.  And  how  six  Tipperary  men,  smoking  six 
cutty  pipes,  and  playing  accidentally  with  six  knives, 
drove  away  four  times  as  many  screaming  Chinamen 
from  a  gold  mine.  We  fancy  it  must  have  been  some 
such  compliment  in  earlier  works  that  won  the  warm 
hearts  of  the  Limerick  Chronicle  and  the  Glare  Freeman. 
The  negro  appears  to  be  universally  popular,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  John,  “  who  utters  falsehoods  with  the  utter¬ 
most  conviction  that  they  will  be  believed.”  And  yet,  for 
all  the  contempt,  one  would  imagine  that  these  Chinamen 
were  at  least  as  civilised  as  the  .Tipperary  boys. 

One  of  the  best  sketches  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
book — which  is  to  our  mind  the  only  half  worthy  of 
notice,  for  all  the  rest  is  pad — is  Mr.  Smith,  who  left 
England  as  a  journeyman  bricklayer,  emigrating  in  a 
spiritless  way  almost  by  accident,  but  there  becoming 
a  hero  by  contact  with  opportunity.  He  posts  himself 
in  a  rising  township,  becomes  a  hotel  proprietor,  builds 
a  theatre,  owns  a  gold-field,  is  spirited,  businesslike,  and 
yet  kindly  ;  succeeds  in  all  that  he  puts  his  hand  to,  and 
is  the  Moses  of  the  rising  community.  And  all  this  was 
latent  and  deep  buried  before.  It  is  a  comfort  to  think 
how  one  might  expand  with  congenial  opportunity.  The 
verve^  and  energy,  and  sunlight  of  a  life,  where  the 
pulse  of  the  world  is  quicker,  is  much  dwelt  on  ;  but  we 
fancy  there  must  be  a  glare  and  a  noisy  pushing  and 
self-assertion  not  so  pleasant  to  experience. 

The  strolling  actress  who  marries  the  hero,  and  who 
reappears  in  England  as  a  most  vivacious  widow,  had 
fifty  oiffers  of  marriage  on  the  first  day  of  her  arrival  at 
Silver  Creek.  “  She  was  lowly-born,  but  she  was  a  good 
girl ;  and  that  is  enough  for  any  man.”  That  is  genuine 
novelist  teaching.  But  her  character  is  at  first  prettily 
•  drawn  ;  nor  do  we  dislike  Mr.  Hart,  the  leader  of  the 
company  of  strolling  players,  who  is  one  of  those  child¬ 
like  gentle  men  who  are  always  buffetted  by  misfortune, 
and  for  whom  one  feels  a  sort  of  patronising  pity. 
Philip  Rowe,  a  Cambridge  man,  who  marries  Margaret, 
the  actress,  and  who,  when  the  township  is  burnt  down, 
is  burnt  in  saving  her,  is  nothing  but  a  sketch ;  ex¬ 
cepting,  as  we  have  said,  his  deathbed,  which  is  briefly 
and  truly  described.  And  also  how  Margaret  grew  by 
degrees  to  associate  his  memory  with  all  that  was 
beautiful  in  nature.  As  an  instance  of  the  complete 
severance  of  the  latter  half  of  the  story  from  the 
beginning,  we  are  told,  after  the  death  of  Philip,  that 
>  Margaret  had  reason  to  believe  that  her  husband  would 
not  be  the  last  of  his  race  ;  but  through  the  rest  of  the 
book  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  approaching  event. 
There  is  a  sort  of  plot,  of  course,  but  it  is  eminently 
tedious,  and  not  worth  repetition.  We  wonder  always 
how  Mr.  Farjeon  can  so  suddenly  have  become  light¬ 
headed.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  a 
former  Examiner,  on  a  former  work  of  his,  that  it 
contains  many  passages  of  forcible  writing.  But  our 
earnest  advice  is,  that,  being  weak  and  wandering  in 
character  and  plot,  he  should  prop  his  future  works 
throughout  with  every  buttress  of  circumstance  and 
novelty  ;  and,  in  short,  stick  to  Australia. 
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THE  MAGAZINES. 

A  good  deal  of  crude  work  is  tumbled  out  on  the  table  of 
the  omnivorous  reader  under  the  much-abused  name  of  the 
“  novel/’  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  high  aims  have  altogether 
abandoned  that  form  of  cumpobition  when  we  have  such  tales 
offered  us  in  monthly  instalments  as  George  Eliot’s  ‘  Dauiel 
Deronda/  Mr.  Trollope’s  ‘  Prime  Minister/  Mr.  William 
Black’s  *  Madcap  Violet/  and  Mr.  Hardy’s  *  Ethelberta.’ 
Different  as  these  works  are,  both  in  degree  and  in  kind,  they 
have  this  in  common,  that  their  writers  have  definite  ideals  in 
their  minds  of  what  their  productions  ought  to  be,  and  work 
out  those  ideals  with  clear-sighted  patience  and  more  or  less 
prosperous  fertility.  Of  the  four,  Mr.  Black  is  perhaps  the 
least  likely  to  get  credit  for  distinct  aims ;  a  story  like  *  Mad¬ 
cap  Violet  ’  is  so  easy  and  entertaining  to  read  that  we  cannot 
at  first  help  imagining  that  it  must  have  been  easy  and  hap¬ 
hazard  writing.  But  when  we  reflect  for  a  moment,  we  begin 
to  see  that  it  must  have  taken  no  small  labour  to  produce  this 
impression  of  perfect  ease,  to  attain  to  this  entire  freedom  from 
every  appearance  of  straining  and  affectation,  to  draw  those 
quiet  pictures  of  scenes  with  a  familiar  charm,  in  which  every 
detail  seems  to  drop  into  its  place  without  an  eflbrt,  to  present 
to  us,  with  all  the  freshness  of  reality,  characters  with  a  familiar 
interest,  whose  lives  are  pleasantly  stirred  by  gentle  and 
ordinary  incidents.  For  much  of  the  charm  of  his  novels,  for 
their  freshness  of  colour,  tenderness  of  sentiment,  and  geniality 
of  reflection,  Mr.  Black  is  no  doubt  indebted  to  the  gifts  of 
nature,  but  the  gifts  have  been  sedulously  cultivate  and 
carefully  kept  in  check.  There  is  a  peculiar  hazard  in  Mr. 
Black’s  kind  of  work ;  the  more  delicate  the  music,  the  greater 
is  the  risk  of  a  false  note’s  making  itself  heard. 

The  excellence  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  *  Ethelberta  ’  is  of  a  diflerent 
kind.  Mr.  Hardy  does  not  keep  so  close  to  nature  as 
Mr.  Black.  He  calls  his  novel  “a  comedy  in  chapters,” 
and  we  ought  to  remember  this  when  we  feel  disposed 
to  measure  it  by  strict  standards  of  probability.  It  is 
ideal  comedy,  in  which  the  Muse  allows  herself  a  certain 
license  of  humorous  invention,  and  without  turning  the  things 
of  the  real  world  topsy-turvy,  as  in  farce,  moves  among  them 
and  bends  them  this  way  an(l  that  in  fantastic  deflections  from 
the  realistic  perpendicular.  *  Ethelberta’  has  been  written 
throughout  in  this  spirit.  In  ^  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd/ 
the  reader  often  had  occasion  to  admire  the  splendour  of  the 
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descriptions  of  scenery ;  in  *  Ethelberta  *  the  scenes  are  in 
keeping  with  the  characters  and  doings  of  the  persons ;  they 
have  always  a  touch  of  comic  colour,  so  that  the  whole  atmo- 
i^here  of  the  novel  may  be  filled  with  laughing  light  Thus 
when  Mr.  Hardy  descrioes  Lych worth  Court,  the  residence  of 

T _ J  _ _  _ _ 


wnen  Mr.  iiaray  descnoes  i^cnwortn  uoun;,  me  resiaence  oi 
Lord  Mountclere.  one  of  IStheberta’s  suitors,  the  mirthful 
urchins  of  Comeay  peep  out  at  us  from  every  nook.  Here  is  a 
portion  of  the  description : — 


Without  attempting  to  trace  an  analogy  between  a  man  and  his 
mansion  it  may  be  stated  that  everything  here,  though  so  dignified 
and  magnificent,  was  not  conceived  in  quite  the  true  and  eternal 
spirit  of  art.  It  was  a  house  in  which  Pugin  would  have  tom  his 
hair.  Those  massive  blocks  of  red-veined  marble  lining  the  hall — 
emulating  in  their  surface-glitter  the  Escalier  de  Marbre  at  Ver¬ 
sailles — were  cunning  imitations  in  paint  and  plaster  by  workmen 
brought  from  afar  for  the  purpose,  at  a  prodigious  expense,  by  the 
present  viscount’s  father,  and  recently  repaired  and  re- varnished, 
^e  dark  green  columns  and  pilasters  corresponding  were  brick  at 
the  core.  Nay  the  external  walls,  apparently  of  massive  and  solid 
freestone,  were  only  veneered  with  that  material,  being,  like  the 
pillars,  of  brick  within. 

To  a  stone  mask  worn  by  a  brick  face  h  story  naturally  appertained 
— one  which  has  since  seen  service  in  other  quarters.  When  the 
vast  addition  had  just  been  completed  King  George  visited  Lych- 
worth.  Its  owner  pointed  out  the  features  of  his  grand  architectural 
attempt,  and  waited  for  commendation. 

**  Brick,  brick,  brick,”  said  the  king. 

The  Georgian  Lord  Mountclere  blushed  faintly,  albeit  to  his  very 
poll,  and  said  nothing  more  about  his  house  that  day.  When  the 
king  was  gone  he  sent  frantically  for  the  craftsmen  recently  dis¬ 
missed,  and  soon  the  green  lawns  became  again  the  colour  of  a  Nine- 
Elms  cement  wharf.  Thin  freestone  slabs  were  affixed  to  the  whole 
series  of  fronts  by  copper  cramps  and  dowels,  each  one  of  substance 
sufficient  to  have  furnished  a  poor  boy’s  pocket  with  pennies  for  a 
month,  till  not  a  speck  of  the  original  surface  remained,  and  the 
edifice  shone  in  all  the  grandeur  of  massive  masonry  that  was  not 
massive  at  all.  But  who  remembered  this  save  the  builder  and  his 
crew  ?  and  as  long  as  nobody  knew  the  truth,  pretence  looked  just 
as  well. 


Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti’s  article  in  Macmillan's  on  William 
Bell  Scott  and  Modem  English  Poetiy  ”  is,  to  use  his  own  ex¬ 
pression,  “  rather  scrambling,”  though  that  is  not  from  any 
weakness  of  critical  judgment,  but  necessarily  from  the  extent 
of  ground  traversed  in  so  short  an  article,  and  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  attempted  to  articulate  the  parts  very  firmly 
together.  His  purpose  has  been  to  “indicate  what  phases 
British  poetry  has  oeen  passing  through  in  the  half-century 
since  the  death  of  Byron,  and  how  one  of  our  poets  worthy  of 
honour,  Mr.  William  Bell  Scott,  has  comported  himself  as 
successor,  colleague,  and  predecessor  of  various  others  eminent 
in  the  same  art.”  Mr.  Rossetti  has  done  no  more  than  justice  to 
Mr.  Scott,  who  holds  a  very  remarkable  position  in  the  recent 
development  of  our  poetry,  as  having  been  stirred  to  any  of 
the  fir.'^t  breaths  of  the  wind  which  has  swept  since  through 


the  hr'>t  breaths  of  the  wind  which  has  swept  since  through 
more  powerful  lyres.  The  impulse  which  awoke  the  poetic 
life  of  Dante,  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  and  Morris,  had  reached  Mr. 


Scott  before  they  were  bom,  and  when  his  was  a  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  Mr.  W.  Rossetti  has  not  perhaps  sufficiently 
emphasised  how  completely  Mr.  Scott  anticipated  these  more 


emphasised  how  completely  Mr.  Scott  anticipated  these  more 
powerful  singers  in  the  nobler  part  of  their  sentiment  as  well 
ns  their  thought,  in  everything — it  is  a  considerable  qualifica¬ 
tion,  no  doubt — but  the  power  of  execution.  So  complete, 
indeed,  was  the  anticipation,  that  now,  when  his  early  poems 
have  been  resuscitated,  Mr.  Scott  has  run  some  risk  of  being 
passed  by  as  a  humble  follower  of  the  school,  instead  of  being 
recognised  as  its  precursor,  with  an  imperfect  gift'of  utterance, 

{►erhnps,  but  still  a  precursor  and  not  an  imitator.  INIr. 
lossetti’s  review  of  the  half-century  is  full  of  suggestion.  Why, 
in  his  enumeration  of  our  poets  since  18/50,  has  he  allowed  the 

Erinter  to  divide  Mr.  Ross  Neil  into  tw’o  persons,  and  wliv  did 
e  omit  the  names  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  and  the  “new  writer  ” 
who  has  given  us  “  The  Songs  of  Two  Worlds  P  ”  The  mission 
was,  no  doubt,  as  inadvertent  as  the  printer’s  error. 
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objection  might  be  taken,  in  at  least  an  equal  degree,  to  M. 
Taine’s  history  of  the  development  of  Engluh  literature.  M. 
Taine  is  not  a  man  of  steps  and  processes ;  it  seems  to  be  part 
of  his  nature,  as  it  certainly  is  of  his  method,  to  accumulate 
masses  of  correlative  details,  and  treat  them  as  factors  in  a 
broad  and  general  way,  however  disconnected  they  may  have 
been  in  their  actual  operation ;  and  by  this  method  his  his¬ 
torical  value  loses  as  much  as  his  style  gains.  If  Mr.  Morley 
had  said  that  men  of  M.  Taine’s  type  of  mind  never  do  engage 
in  practical  affairs,  and  that  men  with  a  keen  sense  of  cause  and 
effect  in  human  action  cannot  help  engagingin  them,  we  should 
have  agreed  with  him  fully.  He  might  probably  say,  however, 
that  it  was  not  his  intention,  and  that  it  might  have  been  pur¬ 
chasing  depth  of  criticism  at  the  expense  of  politeness  to  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter ;  and  he  certainly  makes  out  a  good  case 
in  favour  of  the  proposition,  which  he  states  and  illustrates  as 
follows : — 


It  would  perhaps  not  be  too  bold  to  lay  down  this  proposition : 
that  no  good  social  history  has  ever  been  written  by  a  man  who  has 
not  either  himself  taken  a  more  or  less  active  part  in  public  affiiirs, 
or  else  been  an  habitual  intimate  of  persons  who  were  taking  such  a 
part  on  a  considerable  scale.  Everybody  knows  what  Gibbon  said 
about  the  advantage  to  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire  of 
having  been  a  member  of  the  English  parliament  and  a  captain  in 
the  Hampshire  grenadiers.  Thucydides  commanded  an  Athenian 
squadron,  and  Tacitus  filled  the  offices  of  praetor  and  consul. 
Goiicciardini  was  an  ambassador,  a  ruler,  and  the  counsellor  of 
rulers,  and  Machiavel  was  all  these  things  and  more.  Voltaire  was 
the  keen-eyed  friend  of  the  greatest  princes  and  statesmen  of  his 
time,  and  was  more  than  once  engaged  in  diplomatic  transactions. 
Robertson  was  a  powerful  party  chief  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Scotch 
Church.  Grote  and  Macaulay  were  active  members  of  parliament, 
and  ITallam  and  Milman  were  confidential  members  of  circles  where 
affairs  of  state  were  the  staple  of  daily  discussion  among  the  men 
who  were  responsible  for  conducting  them  to  successful  issues. 
Guizot  was  a  prime  minister,  Finlay  was  a  farmer  of  the  Greek 
revenue.  The  most  learned  of  contemporary  English  historians  a 
few  years  ago  contested  a  county,  and  is  habitually  inspired  in  his 
researches  into  the  past  by  his  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  present. 
The  German  historians,  whose  gifts  in  reconstructing  the  past  are  so 
valuable  and  so  singular,  have  for  the  most  part  been  as  actively 
interested  in  the  public  movements  of  to-day  as  in  those  of  any 
century  before  or  since  the  Christian  era.  Niebuhr  held  more  than 
one  political  post  of  dignity  and  importance;  and  of  historical 
writers  in  our  time,  one  has  sat  in  several  Prussian  parliaments ; 
another,  once  the  tutor  of  a  Prussian  prince,  has  lived  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  high  politics  ;  while  all  the  best  of  them  have  taken  their 
share  in  the  preparation  of  the  political  spirit  and  ideas  that  have 
restored  Germany  to  all  the  fulness  and  exaltation  of  national  life. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  extend  the  list.  It  is  indeed  plain  on  the 
least  refiection  that  close  contact  with  political  business,  however 
modest  in  its  pretensions,  is  the  best  possible  element  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  anyone  who  aspires  to  understand  and  reproduce  political 
history.  Political  preparation  is  as  necessary  as  literarj'  prepara¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  necessity  that  the  business  should  be  on  any 
majestic  and  imperial  scale.  To  be  a  guardian  of  the  poor  in  an 
East-End  parish,  to  be  behind  the  scenes  of  some  great  strike  of 
labour,  to  be  an  active  member  of  the  parliamentary  committee  of  a 
Trades  Council  or  of  the  executive  committee  of  a  Union  or  a 
League,  may  be  quite  as  instructive  discipline  as  participation  in 
mightier  scenes.  Those  who  write  concrete  history,  without  ever 
having  taken  part  in  prvctical  politics,  are,  one  might  say,  in  the 
position  of  those  ancients  who  wrote  about  the  human  body  without 
ever  having  effectively  explored  it  by  dissection. 


In  its  review  of  Home  and  Foreign  affairs,  the  Fortnightly  has 
a  remarkable  passage  on  M.  Gambetta’a  influence  in  France. 


M.  Taine’s  ^  L’Ancien  Regime,’  is  reviewed  this  month  by 
two  very  competent  hands,  Mr.  John  Morley  in  the  Fortnightly 
ItsvictP.  and  by  Mr.  J.  Cotter  Morison  in  Macmillan's.  It  is  of 
peculiar  interest  to  see  what  opinion  ISIr.  Morley  has  formed  of 
the  new  work,  because  the  neriod  which  it  covers  has  been  for 
many  vvars  his  special  study.  The  two  critics  substantially 
agree,  both  faring  testimony  to  the  literary  power  of  the  work, 
both  complaining  of  the  superabundance  of  details  imperfectly 
connected,  and  both  confessing  to  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with 
M.  Taine's  explanations.  Mr.  Morley  points  out  that  M.  Taine 
does  not  follow  closely  enough  the  steps  and  changes  by  which 
the  old  institutions  were  gradually  broken  up ;  ignoring  such 
factors  in  the  process  as  the  battles  of  the  ecclesiastical  factions, 
and  the  fights  between  the  judiciary  and  the  crown.  Ap¬ 
parently  Mr.  Morley  attributes  this  to  M.  Taine’s  want  of 
pTMtical  acquaintance  with  affairs,  but  we  are  not  so  sure  that 
this  goes  to  the  root  of  the  explanation,  for  a  precisely  similar 


The  new  feature  in  the  present  situation  is  that  French  liberalism 
has  at  length  found  a  loader  with  true  courage.  It  requires  far 
more  courage  to  talk  in  this  strain,  than  to  denounce  tyrants,  to 
promise  the  millennium,  and  to  march  to  the  guillotine  with  serenity 
on  the  brow  and  a  magnanimous  phrase  on  the  lips.  Such  a  policy 
brings  the  French  revolutionary  party  into  line  with  the  rest  of 
European  liberalism,  and  the  momentum  which  such  an  accession 
must  add  will  bo  immense.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  France  has 
shut  herself  out  from  the  good  cause  in  Europe.  There  is  now  for 
the  first  time  since  1850  reasonable  ground  for  hoping  that  her 
forces  will  count  on  the  side  of  progress.  France  may  not  con¬ 
tribute  many  novel  ideas  in  the  region  of  practical  politics.  Her 
politicians  have  much  to  learn  both  from  England  and  from  America 
before  they  can  solve  their  two  great  problems — not  to  mention 
others — of  national  instruction  and  administrative  decentralisation. 
Until  they  have  a  free  press  and  the  free  right  of  meeting,  they 
cannot  be  considered  the  chiefs  of  a  really  free  and  self-goveroing 
people.  But  even  in  the  meantime,  it  will  be  an  immense  gain  to 
liberals  who  are  fighting  the  battle  in  more  prosaic  lands  to  have 
their  principles  advocated  with  the  elevation,  the  dignity  of  phrase, 
the  high  social  morality,  and  above  all  the  strong  sympathy  for  the 
common  people,  as  profound  as  it  is  rational,  with  which  M.  Gajn- 
betta’s  recent  speeches  have  surrounded  the  accepted  doctrines  of 
Liberalism  all  over  the  Western  world. 


The  political  article  in  Blackwood^Sf  which  is  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  the  various  Government  measures,  opens  with  an 
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amusing  boast  about  the  space  occupied  by  Irish  measures  in 
the  Queen’s  Speech.  Irishmen  have  been  taught,  the  writer 
says,  by  the  Conservative  Government,  that  their  petty  affairs 
must  give  place  to  imperial  concerns.  Under  a  Liberal  Ministry, 
the  bulk  of  the  time  of  the  House  was  broken  up  by  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Irish  measures;  a  Conservative  Ministry  has 
taught  Irish  Members  to  know  their  place.  Blackwood^s  seems 
to  have  forgotten,  in  the  exultation  of  these  lofty  airs,  that  Mr, 
Gladstone’s  labours  have  considerably  lightened  the  work  of 
his  successors,  and  also  that  there  was  an  Irish  measure  last 
Session,  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  which  took  up  more  time 
than  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  itself,  and  that 
too,  though  the  Opposition  did  nothing  to  obstruct  the  business 
of  the  House.  The  little  story  in  Blackwood 8^  entitled  Little 
Bobby,”  is  written  in  a  very  delicate  vein  of  humour.  It  has 
all  the  shrewd  observation  of  Thackeray’s  ‘  Irish  Sketches, 
transferred  to  the  printed  page  by  a  lighter  hand. 

Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold’s  Reminiscences  of  John  Forster,”  in 
the  Gentleman' 8  MagazinCy  give  a  very  vivid  and  amusing 
picture  of  the  outward  manner  of  Forster,  combined  with  a 
cordial  recognition  of  the  many  good  qualities  of  kindliness, 
honour,  and  sound  sense  that  lay  behind  the  absurdly  pompous 
exterior.  His  anecdotes  of  Forster  at  dinner  are  particularly 
good.  In  the  Gentleman'8  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  makes  a  brilliant 
defence  of  the  character  of  Anne  Boleyn  against  Mr.  Brewer’s 
Introduction  to  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  attempting  to 
damage  the  credibility  of  the  writers  who  retailed  the  Court 
gossip  of  the  time.  It  is  a  chivalrous  task. 

Fra8er'8  is  largely  occupied  this  month  with  the  discussion 
of  political  and  social  questions,  the  Colonies,  Local  Govern¬ 
ment,  Army  Recruiting,  the  Education  of  Barristers,  English 
Prisons.  Mr.  Karl  Blind  contributes  an  account  of  the  life 
and  labours  of  Francis  Deak.  Johan  and  Eureka  ”  is  a  lively 
parody  of  a  Canterbury  Tale  in  quasi-archaic  spelling  and 
modem  slang. 

The  names  of  the  contributors  to  the  Contemporary  Beview 
are  illustrious,  but  the  contents  are  not  very  brilliant.  One  of 
the  best  articles  in  the  number  is  Mr.  Schiitz  Wilson’s  account, 
written  in  a  warmly  sympathetic  spirit,  of  the  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam.  It  would  be  impossible  to  write  an  uninterest¬ 
ing  description  of  a  book  so  wonderfully  interesting  as  Mr. 
Fitzgeralds  translation,  and  Mr.  Wilson’s*  sympathy  with  the 
subject  is  complete. 

The  Af’t  Monthly  Itevieiv  and  Thotographic  Portfolio  is  the 
title  of  a  new  periodical,  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  art, 
which,  if  it  fulfil  the  promise  held  out  in  the  preface,  will  fill 
up  a  want  very  largely  felt.  The  following  quotation  fi’om  the 
preface  will  explain  most  clearly  the  object  of  this  new  publica¬ 
tion  : — ‘‘  Starting  from  a  fresh  standpoint,  the  Art  Monthly 
Bevieto  has  no  traditional  policy  to  follow,  no  clique  to  foster, 
no  fashion  in  art  to  further.  Our  aim  will  be  to  give  as  varied, 
as  many-sided,  and  as  broad  a  view  of  art  progress  as  possible ; 
and  in  our  art  criticism  we  would  the  rather  prefer  to  incur 
the  charge  of  inconsistency  than  that  of  partiality.  Art 
criticism  is  as  yet  so  merely  the  expression  of  individual 
opinion  that  no  recognised  canons  exist,  and  it  is  from  the 
gathering  together  of  such  opinions  that  we  hope  to  hud  the 
middle  path  of  truth.  Our  second  title  of  the  Photographic 
Portfolio  indicates  the  manner  in  which  this  truthfulness  will 
be  sought  for  in  our  illustrations.  There  will  be  no  change 
effected  by  the  translation  of  an  artist’s  thought  into  the 
engraver’s  illustration  of  it.  Absolute  exactitude  can  only  be 
obtained  by  calling  in  photographic  science,  the  most  faithful 
handmaid  of  the  arts ;  and  by  this  infallible  means  of  exact 
reproduction  we  purpose  to  publish  the  best  works  of  our  best 
artists  and  designers.”  This  tirst  number  contains  a  very  care¬ 
ful  and  sympathetic  review  of  the  works  of  Frederick  Walker, 
in  which,  though  we  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  opinion  that 
The  Bathers  ”  was  Walker^s  greatest  picture,  we  thoroughly 
do  as  regards  the  statement  that  it  is  like  an  idyl  of  Theo¬ 
critus  rendered  into  exquisite  vernacular  verse.”  Ruskin’s 
famous  Walker  letter  is  very  appropriately  quoted  as  a  con¬ 
trast  to  this  article,  and  as  earnest  oi  the  promise  to  express 
all  opinions  of  any  importance.  There  is  also  a  very  admirable 
sketch  of  Isidore  Pils,  dealing  perfectly  fairly  with  his  fame, 
and  assigning  just  causes  for  that  fame  not  being  greater. 
All  the  rest  of  the  number  is  good  and  instructive ;  and  in 
the  list  of  forthcoming  events  we  get  some  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  works  which  Ford  Madox-Brown,  E.  Burne 
Jones,  Millais,  Long,  Arthur  Hughes,  Walter  Crane,  J.  D. 
Watson,  and  W.  J.  Ilennessy  are  at  present  engaged  upon. 
The  photographs  which  accompany  this  number  are  ^‘Mariana,” 
by  Frank  Miles  ;  a  View  of  Fountains  Abbey” ;  the  Nursery 
And  Bedtime,”  by  H.  H.  Couldery ;  and  “Love,”  by  Monti. 


VARIORUM  NOTES. 

The  House  of  Commons  would  do  well  to  make  up  its  mind 
as  to  the  pronunciation  of  Sir  Daniel  Lange’s  name,  seeing  that 
it  is  very  likely  to  be  introduced  into  debate  a  good  deal  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  other  night,  some  members  pronounced  it 
as  if  it  were  the  familiar  word  in  “  Auld  lang  syne ;  ”  others  as 
if  it  were  the  French  for  linen ;  others  again  with  the  final 
syllable  accented;  and  the  majority  as  Lanje.  The  Prime 
Minister  once  introduced  a  variation  by  simply  calling  the 
gentleman  Mr.  Lang.  Some  few  years  ago  Pinch  counted,  we 
think,  fifteen  different  ways  of  pronouncing  the  name  of  the 
Due  de  Choiseul  in  a  London  theatre.  But  the  actors  did  not 
all  profess  to  know  the  Due  de  Choiseul  personally,  whereas 
many  of  the  members  of  Parliament  declared  themselves  to  be 
personal  friends  of  Sir  Daniel  Lange. 

Apropo8  of  the  Burials  Bill,  a  story  occurs  to  us  which  is 
told  in  various  forms,  but  which  we  believe  we  can  present  to 
our  readers  in  its  authentic  shape.  A  good  many  years  ago, 
before  the  paces  of  the  Birmingham  Nonconformists  became  as 
lively  as  they  are  now,  a  certain  dissenter  of  that  town  died ; 
and  the  rector  of  the  parish,  not  having  the  fear  of  the  League 
or  the  Central  Nonconformist  Committee  before  his  eye.s,  when 
asked  to  bury  the  deceased,  declined  to  do  so.  “  Is  it  true,” 
asked  a  friend,  “  that  you  have  refused  to  bury  a  dissenter.’ 
“  Sir,”  said  the  divine,  “  I  should  like  to  bury  them  aU.”  If 
all  of  his  profession  were  as  witty  as  this  gentleman,  we 
could  forgive  their  intolerance.  Friction  with  secular  minds 
se^s  to  develop  the  sense  of  humour  which  is  latent,  though 
not  conspicuous,  in  the  clerical  nature.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
School  Board  in  the  same  town,  the  phrase  “  assurance  of 
faith,”  happened  to  be  mentioned.  “  What,  sir,”  asked  a 
leaguer  of  a  clerical  member,  “  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ”  “  It  is 
a  wide  subject,”  was  the  reply ;  “  but  by  way  of  illustration  I 
may  say  that  you,  sir,  have  a  great  deal  of  assurance,  but  very 
little  faith.”  VVe  suppress  names,  and  give  the  story  with  due 
reserve. 

The  Prime  Minister  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  the  line  of 
Gray’s  poem  which  he  intended  to  quote  the  other  night. 
When  Wolfe  recited  it  to  his  officers  before  taking  Quebec, 
he  probably  knew  it  perfectly.  Vivian  Grey  would  have 
invented  some  other  line  which  would  have  served  the 
moment,  but  the  House  was  well  up  in  Gray,  and  a  perfect 
chorus  of  “  rude  forefathers  ”  prevented  Mr.  Disraeli  from 
making  any  such  attempt.  Our  orators  seem  to  be  growing 
forgetful  of  even  the  most  familiar  quotations.  Mr.  Gladstone 
stammered,  and  nearly  broke  down,  the  other  night,  in  the 
somewhat  too  often  quoted  “  Medio  do  fonte  leporum.”  Mr. 
Mill,  in  the  House,  once  illustrated  a  somewhat  different  faculty. 
He  had  occasion  to  quote  a  passage  from  Horace,  but  his 
memory  evidently  failed  him  as  to  the  exact  words,  so  he  un¬ 
consciously  supplied  their  place  with  words  of  his  own,  whicli 
gave  the  exact  meaning  in  the  correct  metre,  and  were  indeed 
unexceptionable,  save  for  the  fact  that  they  were  not  the  words 
of  Horace. 

The  April  number  of  Mind,  the  new  psychological  quarterly, 
will  fulfil  its  promise  to  hear  both  sides,  containing  two  reviews 
of  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick's  ‘  Ethics,’  one  by  Professor  Bain,  the 
other  by  Professor  Calderwood.  Mind  will  contain  also  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Sidgwick  on  Philosophy  at  Oxford,  a  companion 
to  Mr.  Patteson’s  paper  in  the  first  number  on  Philosophy  at 
Oxford  ;  and  an  original  investigation  by|Professor  Wundt,  of 
Leipsic,  on  the  Mechanics  of  Centnil  Nervous  Action. 

A  new  singer,  upon  whom  great  hopes  are  being  built,  is  to 
shortly  make  her  debut  at  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris  in  GuiUanme 
Tell.  The  interest  already  aroused  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  debutante  is  Miss  Fechter,  daughter  of  the  well-known 
comedian. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  cremation  has  been  resumed  in 
Germany  by  a  Dresden  Society,  which  has  addressed  an  appeal 
to  all  kindred  societies  of  the  German  Empire,  of  Austria,  and 
Switzerland.  The  town  of  Gotha,  where  Government  hat 
removed  all  legal  obstacles  hitherto  existing  in  regard  to  “  fire* 
burial,”  is  recommended  as  the  central  seat  of  the  new 
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agitation.  A  conference  of  delegatee  of  the  Tarioue  associa¬ 
tions  is  conToked  to  Dresden  for  April  12.  The  ancient  custom 
of  cremation,  which  prevailed  not  less  among  the  Teatonic 
races  than  among  the  Indians  of  old,  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  seems  thus  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
gradiuilly  re-introduced  in  Germany.  In  Italy,  also,  a  Crema¬ 
tion  Society  has  been  constituted  at  Milan,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Dr.  Malachia  de  Cristoforis,  Dr.  G^tano  Pini  acting  i 
as  secretary.  Several  hundred  declarations  of  assent  have 
already  been  sent  in :  among  them,  those  of  not  a  few  men  of 
note  in  science  and  politics. 

An  interesting  rep^»rt  on  some  new  excavations  in  Pompeii 
is  given  by  Dr.  R.  Schoeoer  in  the  Alhjenieine  Zeitung.  In  the 
Via  Stabiana,  a  large  and  elegantly  decuraled  private  mansion 
has  been  entirely  laid  bare.  It  contains  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  frescoes  as  yet  discovered ;  several  of  the  paintings 
have  come  to  light  with  almost  spotless  freshne.«s  and  integrity. 
Unfortunately,  much  injury  was  occasioned  afterwards  by  the 
carelessness  and  rough  procedure  of  the  workmen  employed. 
There  are  medallion  wall-paintings  of  Mercury,  Minerva, 
Juno,  Mars,  Vulcan,  and  Venus ;  frescoes  representing  the 
wounded  Adonis,  together  with  the  Goddess  of  Love, 
and  a  Cupid  with  an  inimitable  expression  of  grief;  an 
Ariadne  left  by  Theseus ;  a  Danae  with  the  young  Perseus ; 
Paris  surrounded  by  his  Flock ;  Bacchus  on  the  Panther, 
painted  on  the  wall  in  the  shape  of  a  gilt  statue  ;  a  Homer, 
and  various  other  paintings,  nut  a  few  of  which  are  provided 
with  Greek  inscriptions  of  names  or  of  verses.  Some  portions 
of  the  house  are  got  up  in  a  pure  Greek  style ;  others  are  a 
mixture  of  the  nobler  Hellenic  and  of  the  showier  and  less 
congruous  Roman  style.  One  of  the  wall-paintings  was  found 
injured  in  the  centre  by  a  hole,  through  which  evidently  the 
proprietors  had  entered  after  the  great  catastrophe,  for  the 
sake  of  saving  some  valuable  property.  In  order  to  prevent  a 
premature  publication,  the  director  of  the  excavations  had  the 
wall-pmntings  quickly  covered  with  canvas  and  straw  mats ; 
but  Dr.  Scboener  was  enabled  to  obtain,  at  least,,  a  glimpse  of 
those  remarkable  art-treasures. 

Fran9ois  Vincent  Raspail,  who  has,  as  it  were,  just  issued 
from  prison  to  a  seat  in  the  French  Assembly,  has  passed 
through  a  life  of  strange  and  stirring  incident.  Bom  in  1704, 
he  took  up  arms  against  Charles  X.  in  1830,  and  became  a 
Republican  leader.  In  the  revolution  of  1848  he  proclaimed  a 
Republic  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  before  the  formation  of  a  Pro¬ 
visional  Government,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  imprisonment  for  six  years  for  conspiracy.  He  was 
elected  to  the  corpg  Ugislatif  in  1800,  and  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Communal  Government  in  Paris,  in  which  he  was  im¬ 
plicated,  he  was  again  imprisoned.  It  is  from  this  last  incar¬ 
ceration  that  he  has  emerged,  to  enter  the  present  Assembly, 
of  which  he  is  temporary  president  by  right  of  being  the  oldest 
member. 

The  New  York  Tribune  publishes  some  interesting  extracts 
from  advance  sheets  of  AValt  Whitman’s  new  book,  ‘Two 
Rivulets.’  In  these  extracts  we  leara  that  the  American  prose 
poet  considers  it  time  “  to  essentially  break  down  the  barriers 
of  form  between  prose  and  poetry,”  as  the  latter  is  “  to  win  and 
maintain  its  character  regardless  of  rhyme  and  the  measure¬ 
ment  rules  of  iambic,  spondee,  dactyl,  &c.”  Even  if  “  rhyme  | 
and  these  measurements  ”  be  still  used  among  “  inferior  writers 
(especially  for  jiersiflage  and  the  comic),”  the  “  truest  and 
greatest  poetry  ”  can  “  never  again  in  the  English  language  be 
expre.ssed  in  arbitrary  and  rhyming  metre,”  which  served  well 
enough  in  the  past  to  express  “  the  pensive  complaint,  the 
ballads,  wars,  amours,  legends  of  Europe,  &c.”  The  “  literary 
as  well  as  social  etiquette  of  feudalism  and  caste  ”  is  to  be 
dismissed,  while  the  “  muse  of  the  prairies,  aud  the  peaks  of 
Colorado,”  “joyfully  enlarging,  adapting  itself  to  comprehend 
the  size  of  the  whole  people  with  the  free  play,  emotions,  pride, 
passions,  experiences,  that  belong  to  them  body  and  soul — to 
the  general  globe,  and  all  its  relations  in  astronomy,  as  the 
»amnU  portrait  them  to  us — to  the  modern,  the  busy  nine¬ 
teenth  century  (as  grandly  poetic  as  any,  only  ditierent),  with 
steamships,  railroads,  factories,  electric  telegraphs,  cylinder 
presses — to  the  thought  of  the  solidarity  of  nations,  the  brother¬ 


hood  and  sisterhood  of  the  entire  earth,  to  the  dignity  and 
heroism  of  the  practical  labour  of  farms,  factories,  founderies, 
workshops,  mines,  or  on  ship-board,  or  on  lakes  and  rivers — 
resumes  that  other  medium  of  expression,  more  flexible,  more 
eligible,  soars  to  the  freer,  vast,  diviner  heaven  of  prose.” 

Another  work  by  Mr.  Walt  Whitman,  a  series  of  reflections 
on  the  American  War  and  its  results,  is  in  the  press.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  print  some  extracts  from  advance  sheets 
next  week. 

The  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  Fine  Arts 
had  decided  upon  the  publication  of  a  work  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  archaeologists.  This  work  will  be  a  complete 
history  of  Gallic  coinage,  and  will  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  part  will  form  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  unique  col¬ 
lection  at  the  Bibliotlieque  Nationals.  The  second  part  will 
contain  explanatory  text  and  a  large  number  of  designs  exe¬ 
cuted  by  M.  Charles  Robert,  member  of  the  Institute,  finm 
all  the  original  pieces  he  has  succeeded  in  finding.  The 
minister  appeals  to  all  who  possess  collections  of  this  nature 
for  aid  in  this  work  by  aflbrding  knowledge  of  coins  not  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Xationale.  Another  important  work  on  numis¬ 
matics  recently  published  in  New  York  is,  “  The  early  coins 
of  America  and  the  laws  governing  their  issue ;  comprising 
also  descriptions  of  the  Washington  pieces,  the  Anglo- 
American  tokens,  many  pieces  of  unknown  origin  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  the  first  patterns  of  the 
United  States  mint,”  by  Sylvester  S.  Crosbie.  This  elaborate 
and  careful  work,  which  contains  numerous  illustrations,  is  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  numismatics,  and 
will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  coin  collector,  as  well 
as  serving  as  a  useful  companion  to  the  study  of  American 
history. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  of  Boston,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four,  recalls  to  memory  a  long  and  noble  career. 
With  Dr.  Howe  is  gone  the  last  of  the  band  of  sympathisers 
who,  with  Byron  and  Cochrane,  poured  into  Greece  from 
foreign  countries  during  the  Greek  War  of  Independence. 

The  excavations  in  Rome  bring  to  light  every  day  some  new 
and  interesting  discovery.  The  base  of  another  imperial 
statue  has  been  found  at  the  Forum  which  has  one  remarkable 
peculiarity.  It  bears  the  following  inscription: — “Gabinius 
Vettius  Probianus  V.  C.  praef.  urbi  statuam  fatal!  necessitate 
conlabsam  celeberrimo  urbis  loco  adhibita  diligentia  reparavit.” 
The  “  falal’necessity  which  was  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  statue  is  unknown.  Gabinius  Vettius  Probianus,  who  was 
a  Roman  Prefect  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century, 
was  already  well  known  to  archaeologists  as  a  magistrate  who 
devoted  great  care  to  the  decoration  of  the  basilica  Giula  with 
works  of  Pagan  art  in  marble  and  bronze.  It  is  thus  that  many 
statues  by  Praxiteles,  Timarchus,  Briaxides,  and  other  Greek 
artiste,  have  been  recovered.  Probianus  had  had  them  re¬ 
stored  and  replaced  upon  their  bases,  inscribing  upon  them  in¬ 
scriptions  similar  to  that  which  has  just  been  discovered 
opposite  to  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina. 

The  Antwerp  school  has  lost  one  of  its  most  prominent 
members  by  the  death  of  Joseph  Van  Lerius,  Professor  of 
Painting  [at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp. 
This  distinguished  artist  was  bom  at  Boom  in  1823,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  elements  of  his  art  education  at  the  Brussels 
Academy.  He  entered  the  Antwerp  Academy  in  1838,  where 
he  soon  gained  distinction  as  a  colourist,  and  from  1841  to  1844 
he  worked  in  the  studio  of  Gustave  Wappers,  the  well-known 
director  of  the  Academy.  His  success  obtained  for  him  the 
titles  of  Chevalier  of  the’Order  of  Leopold,  Chevalier  of  the 
first  class  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Merit  of  St.  Michael  of 
Bavaria,  and  he  was  member  of  numerous  artistic  societies. 
He  was  chiefly  known  in  London  by  his  beautiful  and 
thoroughly  original  painting  of  ^Lady  Godiva,  in  which  he 
I  succeeded  in  giving  freshness  and  novelty  to  a  subject  that 
might  have  seemed  hopelessly  outworn. 

La  Federation  Artistique  for  March  3  contains  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  article  upon  Adolf  Schrddter,  the  painter  of  Don  Quixote 
and  Falstafl',  who  died  recently^  at  Karlsruhe.  It  was  this 
artist’s  type  of  Don  Quixote  that  Gustave  Dord  followed  in 
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his  arrival  in  England. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Artists’  General  Benevolent  Insti¬ 
tution  will  take  place  on  May  13,  at  Willis’s  Rooms.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  is  to  preside. 

A  good  deal  of  complaint  is  going  on,  people  say,  about  the 
persistent  manner  in  which  the  Committee  of  the  Devonshire 
Club  lately  refused  to  elect  candidates  who  belong  to  the  trading 
class.  Some  rejected  candidates,  it  is  8:iid,  have  carried  their 
anger  so  far  as  to  go  over  to  the  Conservative  ranks,  and  have 
sought  for  admission  into  Tory  clubs,  as  offended  Coriolanus 
threw  himself  upon  the  hospitality  of  Tullus  Aufidius. 

The  next  number  of  the  New  Quarterly  will  contain  a  short, 
prose  story  by  Mr.  Philip  Bourke  Marston. 
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T\TASKELYNE  akd  COOKE.— EGYPTIAN  LARGE 

IVl.  HALL.  D*ny.  at  *  Mid  8  o’dock.  In  •ddltlon  to  many  noreltlMthe.pTe- 
Kot  prograPMP*  includai  Paobyo,  tbe  world-famed  Antomaton  Wbist  Player  ’  the 
Myiitic  and  Oracnlar  Tambonrlne ;  and  Mr.  Maekelyne’e  moet  recent  Rennation 
of  Floatinif  in  the  Hall  orer  tbe  heads  of  tbe  audience  as  high  as  the  lofty  dome 
in  tbe  centre  of  tbe  room.  This  remarkable  feat  is  accomplished  while  the 
gas  is  burning  on  the  stage,  and  extra  M^hts  surround  the  body  as  it  steadily 
makes  its  aerial  flight  from  and  to  the  stage. — Admission,  dr.,  3r.,  2r.,  Ir. — W. 


NATAL  GOVERNMENT  4J  PER  CENT. 
DEBENTURES. 


MORTON,  Manager. 


A/riSS  LIZZIE  ANDERSONS  AMERICAN  MYSTERIES. 

iVX  EVERY  DAY  at  three  and  eight,  at  the  QUEEN’S  ROOMS,  ailjolning 
ITongler’s  di^ne,  Argyll  Street,  Oxford  Circus.  Redecorated  and  newly  fur¬ 
nished.  The  most  comfortable  hall  in  the  West  End.  Prices  5r.,  3r.,  2r.,  and  Ir. 
Tickets  at  ail  the  West  End  Libraries.  Box-ofDoe  open  daily  ten  to  five. 
No  fees. 


Authorised  by  Law  No.  5  of  1875,  for  the  Construction  and  Equips 
ment  of  a  Main  Line  of  Railway  from  the  Port  to  the  Capital  of 
the  Cdony,  with  certain  branches  therefrom,  altogether  comprising 
about  105  miles. 

Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  having 
authorised  the  undersigned  to  negociate  the  above  Loan  in  the 
London  market,  they  Hereby  give  Notice  of  their  readiness  to 
receive  applications  for  the  first  instalment  thereof,  amounting  to 
£350,000. 

The  Loan  is  secured  on  the  General  Revenue  and  Assets  of  the 
Colony — including  the  proposed  Railways  themselves — and  will  be 
represented  by  coupon  bearing  Bonds  of  £1,000,  £500,  £200,  and 
£100  each,  transferable  by  delivery,  and  redeemable  in  43  years 
from  date  of  issue. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  per  annum,  commencing  on 
the  16th  March,  1876,  will  be  paid  half-yearly,  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  in  London. 

The  issue  price  will  be  £95  5«.  in  money  for  every  £100  expressed 
in  Debentures,  payable  as  follows : — 

5  per  cent,  on  application. 

201  „  on  allotment. 

50  „  on  7th  April,  1876. 

20  „  on  25th  April,  1876. 


LIZZIE  ANDERSON  (daughter  of  the  late  Pro 


fessoT  Anderson,  Wisar  i  of  the  North),  for  tbe  first  time  in  this  country, 
of  Elongation  with  double  Materialisations  and  Lerltationn  in  full  view  of 
audience,  under  tbe  controlling  spirit  of  Katie  King,  the  medium  being  firmly 
aeqired  by  a  committee  of  investigators.  _ 


MISS  LIZZIE  ANDERSON’S  MYSTERIES.  DAILY, 

at  thre'*  and  eight. — 8ensntioDal  TUnaions  and  ExpositionnI  S^nces  by 
Mim  Lizzie  Anderson.  Clairvoyant  and  so-called  Spirit  Medium,  and  Miss  Lena 
Owyn,  the  Indescribahie  Phenomenon.  The  feats  of  all  previous  public  media 
entirely  eclipsed  by  these  new  sensational  iUnaionists.— Conductor  of  the  Stances, 
Dr.  H.  L.  Homes. 


JL  BUBfiCRIITIONS  are  earnestly  solicited.  Out-Patients  are  seen  free 
on  their  own  application  at  Brompton,  on  Mondays  and  Wednksdays,  at  Two 
^clMk ;  and  at  167  Piccadilly,  on  TVRin).iYs  and  Thl^rndays,  at  the  same  hour. 
Treasurer— (iKO.  T.  Hertslrt,  Esq.,  8t.  James’s  Palace,  S.W, 
Bankers— Messrs.  Col'TTh  L  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

IT.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab 

Ushed  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  np  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PHCENDk  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Lom  settlement^. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  tbe  World. 

i  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
aecremruM  ^  j  BROOMFIELD. 


Applications  in  the  form  annexed  will  be  received  by  the  under¬ 
signed  until  Onep.m.  of  Monday  next,  the  \Zth  instant. 

Should  the  total  amount  applied  for  bo  in  excess  of  £350,000, 
a  pro  rata  distribution  will  be  made. 

On  payment  by  the  Applicants  into  the  Bank  of  England  of  the 
instalments  due  on  Allotment,  they  will  receive,  in  exchange  for  the 
Bankers'  receipt  when  presented  at  the  offices  of  the  undersigned. 
Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer,  representing  the  Debentures  to  which 
they  will  become  entitled  when  the  remaining  instalments  shall 
have  lieen  paid,  and  which  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  delivery 
early  in  July  next. 

For  the  final  repayment  of  the  Capital  a  Sinking  Fund  will  be 
formed  in  this  country  under  the  management  of  Trustees  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies. 

Commencing  in  1880,  a  sum  equal  to  one  per  cent,  on  the  nominal 
amount  of  debt  incurred  will  be  paid  annually  into  this  fund,  and 
will  either  be  invested  and  allowed  to  accumulate  at  compound 
interest  until  the  Bonds  fill  due,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  Trustees, 
will  bo  devoted  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  debt  by  purchasing 
the  Debentures  in  the  market. 

Form^  of  Application,  and  Prospectus  showing  the  resources  of 
the  Colony,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  Government,  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  undersigned,  or  to  their  Brokers,  Messrs. 
Mullens,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  4  Lombard  Street,  and  Messrs.  J.  &  A. 
Scrimgeour,  18  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

The  Law  authorising  the  Loan  is  open  to  inspection  at  the  offices 
of  the  Crown’ Agents  for  the  Colonies. 

Pkxrosm  G.  JuLYAx,  )  Crowii  Agents  for 
W.  C.  Saboeauxt,  3  the  Colonies. 

Downing  Stbkkt,  March,  1876. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  purticnlar  person  Is  no  doaht  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  mneh  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  moet  travellers. 


T3AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Xt  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700, 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P, 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


Alderman  and 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  fur  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  lOs.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Ratos  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Pro^iertuses,  and  Pnipotul  Forms  free  ou  appUcatiun  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  P.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  find  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  Tbe  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Suez  Canal, 
every  Thursdav,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  26  Ox:kspur  Street,  8.W. 


T^IIE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

-L  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILUONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Poescssion  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  Building  Soctkty,  29  and  89  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Posseesion,  eltlier  for  Building  or  Gardening  pnrpoees.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkubck  Fiuuuiold  Land  Socuctv,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Bnildings,  CJhanoery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

.^ply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbsck  Bank.  29  and  SO.  Southampton  Buildlngi, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  under  50/.  repayable  U|)on  demand. 

Current  AooounU  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  mbiimtim  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shane 


NATAL  GOVERNMENT  4^  PER  CENT.  RAILWAY 

LOAN. 

Authorised  by  Law  No.  5  of  1875 — First  Issue,  £350,000. 


Be  good  enough  to  allot  to  me  Debentures  of  the  above  Loan 

to  the  extent  of  £  _ _  ;  ond  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the 

same  or  any  less  amount,  subject  to  the  conditions  contained  in  your 
advertisement  dated  9th  March,  1876. 

I  enclose  herein  a  cheque  for  the  sum  of  £ _ ,  being 

the  required  deposit  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  applied  for. 


Name  in  full 


Address 


TBK  (JROWN  AgKNTS  for  THR  CoLONlKS, 
Downing  Strwt,  S.W. 
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EASTERN  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


ISSUE  OF  6  PER  CENT.  FIRST  PREFERENCE  SHARE  CAPITAL. 


IDIie-ECTOI^S- 

JOHN  PENDER,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

LORD  WILLIAM  '  AIONTAGrU  HAY,  Vice-Chairman.  * 

BARON  EMILE  D’ERLANGER.  .  GEORGE  G.  NICOL,  Esq. 

COLONEL  GLOVER,  R.E.  LORD  ALFRED  PAGET. 

RIGHT  HON.  W.  N.  MASSEY,  AI.P.  SIR  CHARLES  WINGFIELD,  K.C.S.I. 


IDII^ECTOI^S- 

M.  DROUA^N  DE  L’HUYS.  |  CYRUS  W.  FIELD,  Esq. 


JMIJ^lfrJLChXJTG-  □DII^ECTOI^- 

SIR  JAMES  ANDERSON. 


MESSRS.  GLYN,  MILLS,  CURRIE  &  CO.,  67  Lombard  Street. 

soXiiciTOies. 

MESSRS.  BAXTERS  &  CO.  I  MESSRS.  BIRCHAM  &  CO. 


MR.  GEORGE  DRAPER. 


OIFIFICES- 

66  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 


The  directors  of  the  EASTERN  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  are  prepared  to  receive  subscriptions,  at  par,  for  the 
unallotted  portion  of  £'700,000  Six  per  cent.  First  Preference  Share  Capital,  in  70,000  shares  of  £10  each,  authorised  by  special 
resolutions  of  16th  and  30th  December,  1875,  and  of  which  a  large  part  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Ordinary  Shareholders  pro  rata  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  issue. 

The  Ordinary  Share  Capital  of  the  Company  is  £3,697,000,  and  the  present  issue  of  Preference  Shares  will  rank  for  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  in  priority  to  the  whole  of  this  amount,  and  to  anj  future  issues. 

The  outstanding  Debenture  capital  amounts  to  £232,000. 

The  Preference  Dividend  (after  completion  of  the  payments  on  the  Shares)  will  be  payable  quarterly  by  warrants  forwarded  to  the 
registered  addresses  of  the  ShareWders.  The  dividend  is  not  contingent  upon  the  divisible  profits  of  each  year  being  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  but  any  possible  deficiency  will  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  subsequent  years. 

The  amount  of  the  new  capital  now  l^ing  issued  is  required  for  the  duplication  of  the  Company’s  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  Cables 
(Suez  to  Bombay),  for  which  a  contract  has  been  made  with  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company,  Limited.  The  new 
line  between  Suez  and  Aden  is  to  be  laid  by  1st  November  next,  and  the  Aden-Bombay  section  by  1st  March,  1877. 

The  Company’s  lines  comprise  the  Cables  and  property  formerly  of  the  Anglo>Mediterranean,  Falmouth,  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
Marseilles,  Algiers  and  Malta,  and  British-Indian  Submarine  Telegraph  Companies  (all  now  amalgamated  into  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company),  and  consist  of  duplicate  lines  from  England  to  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Alexandria,  land  lines  through  Egypt  and  a  line 
of  Cable  (now  to  be  duplicated)  from  Suez  to  Aden  and  Bombay,  with  an  alternative  route  by  exclusive  wires  from  London  through 
France  to  Marseilles,  Algiers  and  Malta,  and  a  series  of  Cables  from  Italy,  through  the  Levant  to  Turkey  and  Egypt. 

The  Company  has  special  arrangements  for  through  working  and  mutual  exchange  of  traffic  with  the  Brazilian  Submarine  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  and  with  the  Eastern  Extension  Australasia  and  China  Telegraph  Company,  whose  Cables  extend  from  India  to  China, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  net  revenue  of  the  Company  for  the  financial  year  ending  30th  September,  1874,  after  paying'all  charges  and  interest  on  the 
Debenture  Debt,  was  £229,685,  and  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1875,  £242,761. 

■  As  the  total  amount  of  interest  on  the  £700,000  Preference  Shares  is  £42,000  a  year,  there  will  be  a  margin  of  £200,000  beyond 
this  sum,  assuming  that  the  net  revenue  for  the  current  year  does  not  exceed  that  of  1876. 

The  Dividends  paid  on  the  ordinary  share  capital  since  the  formation  of  the  Company  in  1872  have  never  been  less  than  6  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  revenue  of  the  Company  does  not  depend  upon  a  single  line,  or  upon  the  traffic  of  one  particular  locality, 
and  having  reganl  to  the  steady  growth  of  telegraphic  business,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Company’s  income  will  be  largely  in¬ 
creased  in  future  years,  as  it  will  be  more  effectually  secured  by  the  laying  of  the  Cables  now  under  contract. 

The  Directors  propose  to  pay  quarterly  dividends  on  account  to  the  Ordinary  Shareholders  as  heretofore. 

The  holders  of  Preference  shares  will  be  entitled  to  attend  all  general  meetings  of  the  Company,  but  not  to  vote  thereat. 

The  payments  on  the  Shares  now  offered  for  subscription  will  be  as  follows : — 

On  application  ...  ...  ...  £l  per  Share. 

On  allotment  .  £1  » 

On  June  1st  .  £2  „ 

Further  payments  will  not  be  required  at  shorter  intervals  than  two  months,  and  notice  will  be  given  when  the  remaining  calls  are  to  be 
paid. 

Subscribers  will  have  the  option  of  paying  up  in  full  on  allotment,  or  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  the  full  dividend  will  run  upon  the 
amounts  from  time  to  time  paid  up. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  chargeable  upon  any  instalments  in  arrear,  and  the  allotment  will  be  liable  to 
cancellation  and  the  payments  made  thereon  to  forfeiture  in  the  event  of  any  instalment  not  being  duly  paid 

Where  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  if  a  smaller  number  of  Shares  is  allotted  than  was  applied 
for,  the  surplus  of  the  deposit  will  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  allotment. 


Applications  for  Smures  must  be  made  in  the  form  annexed  to  the  Prospectus,  and  lodged  with  the  deposit  of  £l  per  Share,  with 


Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.,  67  Lombard  Street. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  and  the  special  resolutions  authorising  the  issue,  can  be 
inspected  at  the  offices  of  the  Company,  or  of  Messrs.  Biicbam  &  Co.,  60  Threadneedle  Street. 


Lo2nK>if:  3rd  March,  1876. 
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IHE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA.  AND  THE  CITY  OP 

LONDON.—]  .  ~  - 


Mia.  rp^isnsrj^'HTTy  a-EOiiOo-xs’i-, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.. 

IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

V  J  LOOT,  Md  can  rapply  elementary  ooWectioni  of  Mlner^,  Rocta,  ^ 
TomIIi,  to  lUostrate  the  ^rk*  of  Ansted,  Oeikie,  Lyell,  Jakes,  Page,  Phillips, 

and  others,  on  ^e  following  terms  : —  _  «  a 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £3  3  o 

*00  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Fire  Trays .  8  ®  o 

SOO  Spedmens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers _ .. ..  10  10 

400  Specimens,  la^er,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0 

More  extenslTe  CollecUons,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Oeol<^,at  M 
to  #,000  Onineas  each,  with  erery  requisite  to  aasUt  those  aramenclng  the  rtudy 
of  these  interesUng  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  trayeller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expenstre  collections  some  of  the  spedmens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


X  LONDON.— His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  conferred 
on  Mr  J  W.  Benson  the  Appointment  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  Court,  in 
appredaticn’of  Mr.  Benson’s  artistic  production  of  the  Gold  Caoket  presented  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

"DENSON.  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 


Ml  Family,  and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Spedal  Appointment),  26  Old 
Bond  Street ;  99  Westboume  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate  Hill. 

IVTOVELTY.  English  Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Or-molu 

i- N  Clocks, far  snperior  to  Foreign,  designed  by  English  Artists  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic  Corinthian,  Gothic,  Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  Italian  Styles  ;  decorated 
with  Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Architecture 
and  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’s  EstabUshment. 

Clocks,  £1  to  £1,000  Plate  (Presentation,  Prize, Regimental), 

Watches,  £2  to  £200  £5  to  £5M  .  ,  ,  . 

Jewellery,  new  designs,  £2  to  £.'t,000  Bronzes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £3  to 

£300 

BENSON’S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clocks,  Watches?,  Clocks, 

Plate,  and  Jewellery,  Illustrated,  two  stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  post. 
J.  W. IBKNSo.v’g  New  Work,  “Time  and  Time  Tellers,’’  (Hardwicke,  Picca¬ 
dilly).  Plain,  2s.  6d. ;  gilt,  3<.— Bkxsox,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Old  Bond  Street. 


JOHN  TANN’S 

I?.  E  Xj  I  A.  3Sr  O  B  SA.EBS 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

II  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IROIIMOItSERS  TO  HER  HUE  SIT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


Posaeasing  all  the  Proportlea  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


Hat  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation, 


Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  viurlety  of  Preporatlon.s, 


BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 


Made  with  Milk,  os  it  ought  always  to  be, 


12  Table  Forks  . . 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Tea  do.  .. 
2  Salt  do.  . . 
1  Mustard  do.  .. 
6  Egg  do.  . . 
1  Gravy  do.  . . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . . 
1  Fish  Knife.... 

1  Balter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles.. 
1  Sugar  Sifter  . . 
1  Sugar  Tongfs.. 


BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Affords  all  the  essentials  of  a  perfect  Diet, 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


CORN  FLOUR 


IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR, 


Luncft, 


Cruet  Frames,  18ji.  <ad.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200s. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  15«.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  50j. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

f)LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

^  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  In  the  haudlee,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  Srd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

^LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
7s.  M.;  Hip  Baths,  from  164. ;  Pen  Baths,  13/.  6<f. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  184. 

^LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
184.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  (Queen’s  Pattern,  284.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  494. 

SLACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps  ;  the  money 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth  ;  price  l4. 6<f.  per  pot. 

“  AGUA  AMARELLA  ” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age  ;  34.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NUESEBY  POWDEE,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

“  l^Y  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nntrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  ooooa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  fiavonred  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  oonstitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease,  llundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  aronnd  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nouri^^ 
frame.  — Ciril  Service  Oasette. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

-A  TION8.— The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
^e  Antotype  and  Sawyer's  CoIIotyM  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Pielceographical,  Niimismatical,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Metals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Sic.,  4tc. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  8.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtkh. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
r^y  to  travel  to  any  part  of  Ute  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  re<]uire  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery 
besides  material  at  l4.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
flipiTM,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
W  arehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J*  A. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243.  246, 247, 249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 
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FURNISH  YOUR 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 


HOUSE 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Cataiogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


DELICIOUS,  INViaORATINO,  and 
SUSTAINING-  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 


“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Giobe. 


SOLE  PROPRIETOE8, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 


“  MARA  VILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medicai  Journal, 


NXJD^  VTERITA.8.— GREY  HLAIR 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  yaluable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  neyer  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  Od.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  <fc  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 


PYRETIC  SALINE. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE 


IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  OSLY  OENUINF. 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Emptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Biliooe 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  pnhlic  with  the  mere 
transimltion  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elementfl  of  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  THADN  MABj£  on  a  BUFF-COIiOURED 
WBAPPNB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRKSS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


The  Pnhlic  are  CAUTIONED  against  the  unfounded  statemrats  treqaoucfy 
made,  “that  the  composition  of  CHLORODYNE  is  known  to  Chemists  and 
the  Medical  Profession."  The  fact  is,  CHLORODYNE  was  Discovered  and 
Invented  by  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (ex- Army  Medical  Staff),  and  so  named 
by  him,  and  it  has  baffled  all  attempts  at  analysis  by  the  first  Chemists  of  the 
day.  ihie  method  and  secret  of  the  preparation  have  never  been  published.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  anything  sold  under  the  name,  save  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE,  is  a  Spurious  Imitation. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


^PHIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 

-A-  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 


and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Bed  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  C^rk  branded 


“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIKLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


f^rURTLE!  TURTLE!  TURTLE !— Thick,  Clear,  and 

-1-  Invalid,  sent  to  all  parts,  daily.— MAIELLI  it  CO.,  Cooks  and  Confec¬ 
tioners,  8  Coburg  Place,  Bayswater,  W.  ;  14  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park. 
MAIELLI  A  CO.’S  Invalitl  Turtle  Soup  is  recommended  by  the  Faculty. 


CAUTION.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 

BROWNE  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNK 

CHLORODYNE  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases, 
Diphtheria,  Fever,  C*roup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diairhcna,  and  is  the  only  specific  in 
Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpi¬ 
tation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer, 
Toothache,  Meningitis,  Ac. 

J.  C.  Baker,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Bideford.—”  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  valuable 

and  certain  Anodyne  we  have.” 

Dr.  M’MiixifAN,  of  New  Galloway,  Scotland. — "I  consider  It  the  most 

valuable  medicine  known.” 


rjENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  will  be  found 

upon  trial  to  be  the  best  for  all  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  arising 
from  a  sedentary  occupation,  or  from  over-taxation  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  They  are  purely  vegetable,  and  cause  no  inconvenience ;  their  action 
being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  1«.  !}</.  box,  or  send 
14  st^ps  to  Denzil  Thomson,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  137  Queen’s-crescent, 
Haverstock-hUl,  London,  for  one,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


QUFFERERS  from  ASTHMA,  CONSUMPTION,  BRON- 

^  CHITIS,  Coughs,  Throat  Affbctioxs,  Slkkplkss  Nights,  or  Hysterical, 
nr  Nervous,  or  Rheumatic  Complaints,  should  never  be  without  Dr.  LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC  WAFERS.  They  are  an  unfailing  remedy,  as  thousands  of  cures 
prove.  Price  1#.  IJd.,  2t.  9d.,  is.  6d.,  and  lli.  per  box,  of  all  Druggists, 


From  Dr.  B.  J.  Boulton  A  Co.,  Homcastle.— ”  We  have  made  pretty  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  Chlorodyne  in  our  practice  lately,  and  look  upon  It  as  an  excellent 
diiQct  Sedative  and  Anti-spasmodio.  It  seems  to  allay  pain  and  irritation  in 
whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever  cause.  It  induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
quietude  not  obtainable  by  any  other  remedy,  and  it  seems  to  possess  this  great 
advantage  over  aU  other  Sedatives,  that  it  leaves  no  unpleasant  after  effects.” 

Sold  in  bottles  at  Is.  1^.,  tis.  9d.,  and  4«.  M.  each.  None  is  genuine  without 
the  words  ”Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government 
Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer: 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomabury,  London. 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Health  Lost 

AND  Fnrrvn. —  aafplv  Rtrnortrliiiflr  throufirh  the  winter,  multitudes  will 


-A  -L.  and  Found.— After  safely  struggling  through  the  winter,  multitudes  will 
fall  victims  to  the  throat  and  chest  complaints  common  in  the  spring.  If  the 
first  symptoms  receive  attention  and  judicions  treatment,  not  orUy  will  fntnre 
danger  hie  averted,  but  old  ailments  will  give  way  and  better  health  will  be 
attained  than  was  enjoyed  before  the  illness.  No  treatment  for  safety  and 
ucrtalnty  of  success  may  be  so  confidently  relied  upon  as  that  discovered  by 
Professor  Holloway,  whose  Pills  and  Ointment  always  restore  the  sufferer. 
While  the  Pills  are  taken  in  moderate  doses,  the  Ointment  should  be  well  rubbed 
niK>n  the  skin,  near  the  part  affected,  as  activelyas  salt  is  forced  into  meat. 


Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the 
PubUc,  LEA  A  PERRINS  have 
adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 
their  signature,  thus 


Which  will  be  placed  on  eveiy  bottle  of  WOROESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  from 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

By  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  A  BLACK- 
WELL,  London ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 
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ENNETT'S  WATCHES.-— Cheapside, 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 


GOLD  PRESEXTATIOX  WATCHES, 

20  srs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

_ rRCHASERS.— JOHX  BENNETT,  having 

X  jort  completed  great  alterations  In  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  Is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  In  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

f  J  FACTORY,  64  and  63  Cheapside. 


ENNETrS 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  **  PALL  MALL  OAZEITE;'  ApHl  29<A,  1872. 

**  THE  TRIBUNE  U  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  oum  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.** 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  Important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
&c.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  Increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  wail  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  cbinmns.  They  have  found  th»».  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  estaUished  by  making  themselves  knoam 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


■\TniAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

'  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  bo  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8«.  Od., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  Is.  Pedigree? 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
aooonling  to  Heraldic  rules.  Colleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,’ 
4,006  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10/. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Bo^vings;  8«.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  23  Cranbourne 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four.  _ 

QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Eni^aved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7s.  6<f. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2/.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  3/.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12/.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  23  Crantoume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
23  Cronboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


From  the  «  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW,**  November  m,  1872. 

**  For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 


Raised  monograms  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  126  high-fiap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  6/.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  23  Cranbourne 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T, 
Hiohulxd,  the  New  York  Truicke  Office.  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  1/. ;  Name  Plates, 
2/.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2/.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6/. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


In  the  press,  price  6d. 

“THE  CAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tayi.or  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill, 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Brioht  says : — ”  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  lost  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  in  same  cover. 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  In  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2/. ;  £8  8/. ;  £1 4/. ;  £0  «/. ;  £6 16/. ;  very  massive,  £10  10/. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16/.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  23  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
L^c),  W.C. 

\7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  2/.  Sd.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 


CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 


Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  (Tommons,  July  13,  1875, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

**  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

“  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  service  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.” — United  Service  Gazette. 


IVTONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

JAlL  in  many  colours. 


in  many  colours,  1/.  per  Sheet,  or  Tw'elve  Sheets  for  9/.  The  following 
are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Rogimentad  and  Navy  Badgee,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 
26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lwe),  W.C. 


London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


STUART  MILL 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROFAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  300  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mnch  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  tlie  Troae  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  tho  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16/.,  21/.,  26/.  6d.,  and  81/.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
81/.  Hd.,  42/.,  and  32/.  6<f.;  postage  free.  Umbiliotd  ditto,  42«.  and  62s.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-uffioe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

T^LASTIC  stockings,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS.  SPRAINS,  dto.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4/.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10/.,  and  16s. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


1  WOMAN  QUESTION :  Papers  Reprinted  from 

e  Examinbr.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities, 
f  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Dtiwries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel- Reading 
Rising  in  Life.  The  Edneation  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
VO.,  price  Is.,  by  post  1/.  2d. ;  cloth  2s.,  by  post  2«.  2d. 

London :  B.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — B.  LAZENBY  is  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  pablio  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London.  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE. — CAUTION. — The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauoe  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  bottle 
pr^Ntred  by  B.  LAZENBY  4t  SON  beers  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

**  Elisabeth  Laeenby.** 


TV /I  US.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

D  -I-  Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

1\TRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

A.tX  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  snrpassed. 

\TILLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

^vL  6d.  Packets.  I«.  and  2s.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant.— Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  3ic.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  3t  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 


/^OURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Vy  EsUblisLed  1831,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
ecured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


7  ■- 
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IT  E  "W  E  E  I  T  I  O  IT. 


CHAMBEES’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


-A.  IDICTIOIT'.A-ie.'X'  OIF 


UNIVEESAL  KNOWLEDGE  EOK  THE  PEOPLE. 


10  Vols.,  royal  octavo,  cloth . £4  15  0 

„  half  calf . 6  6  0 

„  half  rassia  .......  770 

The  Work  contains  27,000  distinct  Articles,  3,400  Wood  Engravings,  39  Coloured  Maps,  and  Index  to  17,000 

incidentally  mentioned  subjects. 

The  Articles  have  undergone  thorough  revision,  and  have  been  brought  up  to  the  present  date,  many  of  them  having  been 

entirely  re-written. 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  LONDON  and  EDINBURGH. 


New  Edition,  Volume  I.,  price  10s.,  cloth. 


CHAMBERS’S  CYCLOPAEDIA  of  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. 


Comprising  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  English  intellect,  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  present  times,  set  in  a 

,  biographical  and  critical  history  of  the  Literature  itself. 


Edited  by  ROBERT  CHAMBERS,  LL.D. 

Third  Edition,  edited  by  ROBERT  CARRUTHERS,  LL.D. 
To  be  completed  in  Two  Handsome  Volumes,  royal  8vo.,  price  20«. 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  LONDON  and  EDINBURGH. 


LORD  MACAULAY’S 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  EPISTOLARY 
REMAINS.  '  . 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


On  Thursday,  the  30th  instant,  In  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  36«. 


THE  LIFE  AND  LETTEES 


PEARLS  of  the  PACIFIC.  By  J.  W.  Boddam- 

Whbthaii.  1  vol.,  8vo.,  with  8  Illastratiom,  15«. 

“The  literary  merits  of  Mr.  Whetham’s  works  are  of  a  very  high  order. 
Hia  descriptions  are  vivid,  and  his  comments  upon  whaJt  he  saw  judioiouB.’' 

Athenoeum. 


LORD  MACAULAY. 


MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  FROM 


By  his  Nopliew,  GEORGE  O.  TEEVELY.iN,  M.P. 


1809  TO  1816.  By  Charlks  Lorrus,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  late 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  2  vols.,  21j. 

“Major  Loftus’s  interesting  reminiscences  will  prove  generally  attractive. 
They  are  full  of  exciting  adventures.” — Pest. 


London,  LONGMANS  ii  CO. 


LIFE  of  MAEIE  ANTOINETTE,  Queen  of 


In  8 VO.  with  12  Plates,  price  214.  cloth. 


^HE  OCEAN,  its  Tides  and  Currents  and'  their  Causes, 

-t-  By  WiLUAM  Leighton  Jordan,  F.R.G.S. 


France.  By  Charles  Duke  Yongr,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  214. 

{March  17. 


“  A  very  valuable  addition  to  the  list  circulation  clearly  indicated,  and  a 
of  workf  advancing  onrcosmical  know-  home-thrust  of  clear,  sound  reasoning 
ledge.” — Scientific  Revino.  fairly  delivered  through  it.  As  this 

“  The  Author  of  this  book  gives  us  a  point  is  the  very  heart  of  Dr.  Cahpkn- 
new  Principia.*  Still,  the  book  is  the  pro-  trr’s  contribution  to  the  snbject,  the 
Unction  of  a  man  Uioroughly  well  up  thrust  is  fatal.  It  is  followed  by  fur- 
in  his  own  snbject,  and  many  others  :  ther  and  equally  clear  and  able  discus- 
oollateral  with  it.  It  is  one  that  may  {  sion  of  the  det^ls  of  Dr.  Carpenter’h 
be  safely  commended  to  the  study  of  all '  arguments,  and  of  the  theories  of 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  j  Maury,  Rennkll.  Herschel,  4ic.  This 
ocean  currents.” — Iron.  \  Chapter  XX.  of  Mr.  Jordan's  book  is 

“  Here  we  have  the  vulnerable  point  |  really  excellent,  and  worthy  of  careful 
of  Dr.  Carpenter’s  modified  resusci-  reading.” 

tation  of  the  old  theory  of  oceanic  I  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 

The  reports  received  from  Her  Majesty’s  Ship  Challenger  have  confirmed 
the  views  expressed  in  this  work  with  a  distinctness  exceeding  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  the  Anthor. 


LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for 


1876.  Under  the  Especial  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty.  Corrected  by  the 
Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations.  45th  Edition.  1vol., 
with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  handsomely  bound,  814.  6d. 

“A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  tho 
aristocracy  of  the  day.” — Post. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


DIANA  CAREW.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author 

of  “  Dolores,”  5io.  3  vols. 


“  A  delightful  story.  The  reader’s  sympathies  once  enlisted  for  ‘  Diana,’  never 
flag.  The  various  subsidiary  characters  are  all  life-like,  and  in  her  dialogues 
Mrs.  Forrester  is  especially  h^py.  ‘  Diana  Carew  ’  is  a  really  good  book.” 

Johyi  Bull. 


London,  LONGMANS  L  CO. 


EKSILIA.  By  the  Author  of  “  My  Little  Lady.’ 


Just  published,  demy  8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


pRIME  in  ENGLAND  and  WALES  in  the  Nineteenth 

V7  Century:  an  Historical  and  Critical  Retrospect.  By  Wiluam  Hoyle, 
Author  of  “  Our  National  Resources,”  6ic. 


London  :  EFFINGHAM  WILSON ;  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 
Manchester:  JOHN  HEYWOOD. 


3  vols. 

“  A  novel  of  more  than  common  merit.  ‘  Ersilia  ’  is  a  character  of  much  beauty, 
nntt  her  story  holds  the  reader  with  an  unrelaxing  interest.  A  quite  unusual 
ability  in  drawing  character  is  the  (Ustingulshiug  exceUenoe  of  this  novel.” 

*  Spectator, 

“  ‘  Ersilia  ’  is  a  work  of  much  power  and  originality,  the  production  of  a  mind 
of  great  natural  vigour,  enriched  with  stores  of  knowledge,  conversant  with  the 
different  aspects  of  life,  and  equally  sensible  to  the  beautiful,  the  pathetio,  and 
the  humorous,’*— Coarf  Journal.  ^ 

“  The  tone  of  this  book  is  very  pure  and  high.” — SUmdard. 


Fourth  Thousand. — Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 

Edinburgh. 


OONQS  for  SAILORS.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

^  84.  ed.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  l4.  J/bminjr /\)4/.—“  Spirited,  melodious,  and 


o«.  oa#  ii.  uneaper  Aaiuon,  x#e 

vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  ^ews.'-^*Yery  spirited.”  Pall  Mall  Oatette. — 
“  ReaUy  admirable.”  IllustraUd  London  Betts.— Right  well  done."  Morning 
Advertiser. — “  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo. — “  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Eiramfner.— “  Pull  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 

Yio  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 


The  MANCHESTER  MAN.  By  Mrs.  G. 

Linnjrts  Banks,  Author  of  “  God’s  Providence  House.”  3  voU. 

“  A  thoroughly  stirring  and  enthralling  tale.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
vivid  picture  of  Mancheeter  life.” — Post. 


GUARDIAN  and  LOVER.  By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraser,  Anthor  of  “  Denison's  Wife,”  &c.  8  vols. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  OomhUl,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


NO  LOVE  LOST.  By  Mrs.  Randolph,  Author 

of  “  Wild  Hyacinth,”  3ic.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 
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HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.’S  CHATTO  AND  WINDUS, 

SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS.  PUBLISHERS. 


1  vol.  8yo.,  illnstrated,  124. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  MENTAL  PHYSIO- 


Demy  8to.,  IO4. 6d, 

SENSATION  and  INTUITION. 

Bixly. 


By  James 


“The  materisli  fumUhed  by  a  quick  and  lirely  natural  sense  are  happily 
ordered  hr  a  mind  trained  In  scientific  method.  This  merit  is  especially  con¬ 
spicuous  in  those  parts  of  the  liook  where,  with  abundant  ineenuity  and  no  mean 


spicoous  in  those  parts  of  the  liook  where,  with  abundant  infinity  and  no  mean 
success,  Mr.  Sully  endeavours  to  throw  some  light  of  cosmic  order  into  the  chaos 
of  wrthetics.”— Reriev. 

“  Der  Verfasser  der  mit  den  Flrgehnissen  deutscher  Forschung  wohlvertraut 

ist . zeichnet  sich  namentlich  durch  eine  glUckliche  analytische  Begabung, 

durch  die  Yereinlgung  psychologischer  und  physiologischer  Betrachtung,  durch 
Besonnenbeit  und  auch  da  w’o  er  nur  referirt,  durch  SeltmtUndigkeit  des  Urtheils 
aus.” — LitemriacheM  VnUralblatt, 

“  The  essays  handle  a  number  of  exceedingly  complex  and  disputed  questions, 
such  as  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  the  conditions  of  belief,  the  doctrine  of  free¬ 
will  and  the  like,  and  it  will  l)e  seen  that  the  t)earing  of  physiological  and 
psychological  science  on  aesthetics  forms  the  thread  on  which  the  author  lias 
strung  the  most  important  of  his  disquisitions.’' — Academy. 


Demy  8vo.,  illustrated  by  several  Plates,  I64. 


The  PHYSICS  and  PHILOSOPHY  of  the 


8ENBEH  ;  or,  the  Mental  and  the  Physical  in  their  Mutual  Relation.  By 
It.  8,  Wylo,  F.R.8.E.,  LL.D. 

**  Philosophy  is  gradually  abating  its  metaphysical  pretentiousness  instead  of 
attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of  existence  by  the  high  d  priori  methods.  It 
calls  exact  science  to  its  aid,  and  presents  a  singular  composite  of  ontological 
abstractions  and  generalisations  of  natural  facts.  Such  a  work  as  Mr.  Wyld’s  is 
a  favourable  siwcimen  of  the  combinations  of  the  two  methods.  The  scientific 
expositions  are  clear  and  intelligible ;  the  phenomena  of  Sound  and  Light,  the 
special  senses  and  the  general  sensibility,  the  nervous  system  and  its  functions, 
are  described  in  language  which  is  always  lucid,  und  which  never  condescends  to 
familiarity.  In  rationality  of  conception  and  in  the  command  of  scientific 
resources,  Mr.  Wyld  is  incomparably  the  best.”—  Westminster  Reviete. 

“  This  book  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  growing  interest  that  is  felt  in 
England  in  the  question  of  the  relation  lietween  the  physical  and  the  mental 
elements  of  our  expt*riona?.  Wo  may  well  thank  Mr.  Wyld  for  reminding  us 
again  that  the  question  of  our  perception  of  the  external  world  is  not  yet  cloi^ ; 
and  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  a  careful,  clear,  scientific  cx|K>sition  of  the 
functions  of  -the  senses,  we  can  recommend  this  volume.” — Academy. 


Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  6s. 


OUR  PLACE  AMONG  INFINITIES :  a 


Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our  little  abotie  in  space  and  time  with  the 
Infinities  around  ns.  To  which  are  added  “  Essays  on  Astrology,”  und 
”  The  Jewish  .Snbl»ath.”  By  U.  A.  Piiocron. 

“  May  l»c  heartily  commended.”— 


Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  with  a  Frontispiece,  6<. 

Tlie  EXPANSE  of  HEAVEN :  a  Series  of 

Essays  on  the  Wonders  of  the  Firmament.  By  R.  A.  PiuxToit. 

**  A  very  charming  work  ;  cannot  fail  to  lift  the  reader's  mind  up  ‘  through 
nature's  work  to  nature’s  God.’  ”  -Rtaudnrd, 

“  Full  of  thought,  readable,  and  popular.” — Rriyhton  Gazette. 


Second  Edition,  Lirge  post  8vo.,  J)4. 

CONTEMPORARY  ENGLISH 


PSYCHO- 


IXXIY  :  an  Analysis  of  the  Views  and  Opinions  of  the  following  Meta¬ 
physicians,  as  expressed  in  their  Writings  James  .Mill,  Alexander  Bain, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  George  JI.  Lewes,  Herbert  Spencer,  Samuel  Bailey.  By 
Ih^fpssor  Tii.  Ribot. 

“  The  task  which  M.  Ribot  has  set  himself  he  has  performe  I  with  very  great 
sucoem.” — Examiner. 

•'.We  can  cordiiUly  recommend  the  volume.”— yoM/vmf  of  Mental  Science, 


1  vol.,  large  crown  8vo.,  Os. 

HEREDITY :  ji  Psychologu^al  Study  of  its 

Phenomena,  its  Laws,  its  Causes,  and  Its  Consequences.  By  Professor  Tn. 
Ribot. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  “  Heredity,”  or  that  biological  law 
by  which  all  living  creatures  tend  to  reproduce  themselves  in  their 
descendants,  is  the  rule  in  all  forms  of  vital  activity.  The  author 
devotes  his  work  to  the  study  of  the  question — “Does  the  law  also 
bold  in  regard  to  the  mental  faculties  ?  ” 


HENRY  8.  KING  A  CO.,  London. 


Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  6s.,  the  Second  Edition  of 


LOOY,  with  their  Applications  to  the  Training  and  Discipline  of  the 
Mind  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid  Conditions.  By  W.  B.  Cabi’EXTEB, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 


ERECHTHEUS:  a  Tragedy.  By  Algerxo.v 


Extracts  from  the  TIMES 

Of  Jannsry  19  and  2h,  which  contain  a  Review  extending  over  Four-and-a-holf 

Columns. 

“  Dr.  Carpenter's  account  of  ‘  Memory,’  of  *  Common  Sense,’  of  ‘  Unconscious 
Cerebration,’  and  of  *  Reverie  and  Somnambulism,’  will  be  absolute  revelations 
to  the  great  majority  of  our  readers.” 

“  Dr.  Carpenter  tells  the  story  in  the  language  of  a  master  of  English,  with  a 
simplicity  and  directness  before  which  difficulties  and  obscurities  vanish  like 
ghosts  in  sunbeams,  and  with  a  copiousness  and  aptness  of  illustration  which  are 
rendered  the  more  valuable  by  being  derive<l  from  the  most  ordina^  acts  and 
circumstances,  so  that  the  expericnoc  of  daily  life  is  mode  to  furnish  a  key  to 
some  of  the  most  recondite  problem*)  of  physiology.  In  a  concluding  chapter,  of 
eloquence  and  dignity  worthy  of  its  subject,  Dr.  ('arpenter  grapples  boldly  with 
the  attitude  of  science  towards  religion,  and  with  the  doubts  and  diflficulties  of 
those  who  are  unable  to  reconcile  a  reign  of  law  with  a  personal  government  of 
the  universe.  We  can  only  prefix  to  it  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  this  volume 
may  not  only  bo  read  but  studied,  and  that  it  may  be  studied  with  especial  care 
by  all  who  are  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  young.” 


CiiARLErt  Swinburne. 

“  The  harmony  of  all  the  parts  is  perfect.  .  .  Our  Ererhthetis  is  as  living  to  us 
now  as  it  could  have  been  to  an  Athenian.  .  .  To  such  altitudes,  rarely  scaled 
by  the  feet  of  poets  in  the  modem  age.  has  he  ascended,  .  .  Erechtheus  is,  in 
truth,  a  masterpiece.  .  .  a  ix)em  which  appeals  to  men  of  all  nations  and  of  all 
times.” — Academy. 


Crown  8vo.,  with  Vignette  Portrait,  cloth  extra,  9s. 


JOSEPH  and  his  BRETHREN:  a  Dramatic 

Poem.  By  Chaules  Wells.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Aujebnon 
Charles  Swinburne. 


“  In  its  combination  of  strength  and  delicacy,  in  sweet  liquid  musical  flow,  in 
just  cadence,  and  in  dramatic  iucisivenoss  of  utterance,  the  language  throughout 
keeps  closer  to  the  level  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  than  that  of  any  dramatist 
of  subsequent  times.  .  .  Mr.  Swinburne  does  not  praise  the  character  of 
Pbraxanor  over-much  when  he  places  it  only  behind  the  Cleopatra  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  adds,  that  all  women  in  literature  after  these  two  seem  coarse  or 
trivial  when  they  touch  on  anything  sensual.  .  .  A  poet  has  been  saved  from 
oblivion,  and  the  present  and  future  generations  will  bo  richer  by  a  work  they 
could  ill  afliord  to  lose.” — Af/tenceum. 


Two  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  I84. 

The  DRAMATIC  and  POETICAL  WORKS 


of  WESTLAND  MARSTON.  Collected  Library  Edition. 


“  The  Patrician's  Daughter  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  modern  dramatic  litera¬ 
ture,  a  real  emanation  of  mind.  Wo  do  not  recollect  any  modern  work  in  which 
stat^  of  thouglit  are  so  freely  developed  except  the  Torquato  Tasso  of  Goethe. 
The  play  is  a  work  of  art  in  the  same  sense  that  a  play  of  Sophocles  is  a  work 
of  art ;  it  is  one  simple  idea  in  a  state  of  gradual  development.  .  .  .  The 
Favourite  of  Fortune  is  one  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  stock  of 
English  prose-comedy  that  has  l)eeu  made  during  the  present  century.”— 
Times. 


Crown  8 VO.,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


NEW  SYMBOLS :  Poems.  By  Thom.\s  Gordon 

Hake,  Author  of  “  Parables  and  Tales.” 

“  The  entire  book  breathes  a  pure  and  ennobling  influence,  shows  welcome 
originality  of  idea  and  illu-stratiun,  and  yields  the  highest  proof  of  imaginative 
faculty  und  mature  power  of  expression.” — Athenaeum. 


Small  8 VO.,  cloth  gilt,  6i. 

KING  ERICK :  a  Tragedy.  By  Edjiund  W. 


G0S8E.  With  a  Vignette  by  W.  B.  Scorr. 

“  The  author’s  book,  On  Viol  and  Flute,  displayed  such  a  remarkable  ear  for 
music,  such  a  singular  poetic  interpretation  of  flowers  and  trees,  and  such-like 
children  of  Flora,  and,  above  all,  such  a  distinct  and  indivulual  poetic  savour, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  pity  indeed  had  these  good  gifts  been  wasted  in  any 
wrong  direction.  In  this  case  there  is  happily  no  cause  for  such  pity.  We  have 
seldom  seen  so  marked  an  advance  in  a  second  book  beyond  a  first.  .  .  .  The , 
faults  of  King  Erik  are  but  slight  matters  ;  its  merits  are  solid,  and  of  a  very 
high  order.” — Academy. 


Jiy  the  same  Author. 


On  VIOL  and  FLUTE.  With  a  Vignette  by  W.  B. 

Scott.  Second  Edition.  Siimll  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  bs. 


CrouTi  8vo.,  with  a  Vignette  Portrait,  cloth  extra,  94. 

LAMAN  BLANCHARD’S  POEMS.  Now  first 


Collected.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Blanchard  Jerroul 
“  His  humorous  verse  is  much  of  it  admirable  -sparkling  with  genuine  esprit, 
and  as  polished  and  ]>ointed  a.s  Prjusd'is.” — Scotsman. 


One  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  94. 


ORIGINAL  PLAYS  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 


Wicktsl  World,”  '•  Charity,”  ‘‘  Palace  of  Truth,”  “  Pygmalion,”  “  Trial  by 
Jnry,”  Ac. 

“  His  workmanship  is  in  its  way  jterfcct ;  it  is  very  sound,  very  oven,  very 
well  sustained,  and  excellently  balanced  tliroughout.” — Observer. 


Crown  8vo.,  clotli  extra,  74. 6d.,  the  Second  £*lition  of 

LETTERS  and  SOCIAL  AIMS.  By  Ralph 

Waldo  Emeilson. 


“  His  mcthotl  of  w’ork  is  that  of  great  thinkers.  Gradually  Ire  absorbs  and 
assimilates  whatever  science  or  historj’  can  furmsh,  and  slowly  und  reflectively 
ire  gives  us  the  result  of  his  thoughts.” — Athenveum. 


Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  94. 

VICTORIAN  POETS:  Critical  Essays.  By 

Edmund  Clarence  Stbdman. 


“  We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  those  who  do  critical  work  with  competent  skill 
and  understanding,  with  honesty  of  purpose,  and  with  diligence  and  thorongh- 
ncss  of  execution.  And  Mr.  Stodmuu  ha^ng  chosen  to  work  in  this  line. 
di«crve3  the  thanks  of  English  scbobirs  by  these  qualities  and  by  something 
more ;  ...  he  is  faithful,  studious,  and  discerning.” — Saturday  Retieic. 


CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  PiccadiUy,  W. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  8POTTI8WOODE  A  CO.,  at  No.  6  New-street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London ;  and  Published  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  136  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. — Saturday,  March  11,  1876. 
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